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The Work of Charles Vandervelde 


ELEANOR W. WILLARD 


ROM time to time there have appeared in the photographic maga- 

zines a few reproductions of prints by Charles Vandervelde, but not 

until the November, ’07, number of PHoTo-ERA MAGAZINE, in which 

several pictures by members of the Grand Rapids Camera Club were 
shown, did the name of this worker begin to attract the serious attention of the 
devotees of pictorial photography. Later, his winning of the second Grand 
Prize in the annual competition of the above-named periodical gave further 
evidence that a man of originality and keen artistic perception had come to the 
front. 

That Mr. Vandervelde approaches his work in a very different spirit from 
that of the rank and file of photographers is evident from the fact that it has 
been with extreme reluctance that he has consented to allow a personal friend to 
emphasize in PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE some of the qualities which have recently 
attracted the attention of his fellow-workers. The exploitation of individuals, 
regardless of their claims to photographic work of artistic merit — which has 
been so freely indulged in in these latter days— is so at variance with Mr. 
Vandervelde’s high ideals in photography, and his modesty as to his own achieve- 
ments is so sincere, that his personal preference would be to forego any public 
appreciation. 

He has never sent a picture to any exhibition except that of his local Camera 
Club, and he is associated with no other organization except a little group who 
facetiously style themselves “The Elect,’ but whose association is so informal 
as scarcely to be considered organized. Yet the very fact of this shrinking from 
publicity seems to offer to those who know him a strong temptation to use him 
as an example for emulation. 

To him nature is not simply a fact to be recorded, even if recorded with 
artistry and technical skill. The mere landscape as a thing of beauty is not the 
limit of his perceptions; the arranged model in the studio makes little appeal to 
him; he looks for meanings in things as they are; he does not seek to manufac- 
ture meanings. The landscape is to him a true vehicle of expression, and the 
figure is used only when it helps to render his thought; there has never been with 
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him any playing with pretty sentiments, and running after the picturesque. Of 
a temperament to feel the poetry and mystery of nature, and sensitive to every 
phase of beauty, he has yet held soundly to the belief that artistic expression 
must have its foundation in something more solid than dreams. While he has 
never had the training that is given in art-schools, and has never studied directly 
under any artist, he is none the less a student, and has a deep respect for knowl- 
edge as the basis of art. To that end he has studied thoughtfully the principles 
that underlie all pictorial endeavor. That he has gained his knowledge of these 
principles through experience and observation and isolated study has doubtless 
made the acquisition more difficult, but it has, perhaps, also made it sounder 
and more securely his own. — 

His technical methods are no less characteristic of his serious purpose. No 
slipshod, slovenly work ever leaves his dark-room; he pursues a technical process 
intelligently and exhaustively, and eventually puts into it something evolved 
from his own temperament. His pictures are never the result of mere accident; 
every exposure has been well considered, and has a definite intention behind it. 

As the result of this combination of intelligence and temperament we nat- 
urally expect to find in his work a skilful technique, a personal interpretation 
and a departure from conventional conceptions. In this we are not disappointed. 
He uses bromide paper probably more than any other printing-medium, and 
in the face of the popular prejudice that bromide paper lacks many of the virtues 
inherent in other processes; but Mr. Vandervelde’s bromides do not look like 
anybody’s else. They are full of the delicacy and gradation that we associate 
only with platinums and carbons. Because of these subtle qualities, nearly every 
print that he has ever made defies adequate representation through the half-tone 
process. Only the most sympathetic treatment could render them satisfactory 
in any process, and the limitations inherent in the half-tone make their repro- 
duction most disappointing to those who are familiar with his work in its original 
form. 

While never specifically a student of Japanese art, Mr. Vandervelde has 
shown a decided leaning toward the decorative treatment of landscape, and in 
this direction lies some of his most unique and valuable work. Those who re- 
member his “Decorative Landscape” reproduced in PHoTto-ERA MAGAZINE 
for November will find in it one of his most characteristic prints, and in the 
“Decorative Arrangement” reproduced herewith is a similar demonstration of 
his originality of conception and his fine sense of the possibilities that lie in simple 
subjects. He has found among the barren sand-dunes of the Lake Michigan 
shore a region that for him yields a subtle poetry, although the ordinary camera- 
man would pass it all by as containing nothing worth his while. 

“The Beach” is another of these decorative treatments, showing in the 
original print a pearly atmospheric quality and a charming use of shore-line that 
loses and then finds itself again. In ‘The Hillside,’ also, we have a character- 
istic rendering of one of these dune-subjects. Those who are sticklers for rules 
might find fault with its formal composition, and the even balance of its diagonal 
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CHARLES VANDERVELDE THE HILLSIDE 


spacing of hill and sky; but in the rich tonal quality of a platinum print, and the 
large, free handling of the sky, which seems to suggest the wide reaches of the 
great lake beyond, there is ample compensation for any deviation from con- 
ventional rule. 

In the delightful little composition ‘‘ Winter” there is a well-considered 
leading-line, but in the print that lies before me there seems to be an improper 
relation of values in the sky and water, the sky being much too dark and too flat, 
thereby losing to the picture a sense of aérial perspective. A frozen stream could 
scarcely be better rendered than in this study of serpentine lines; but the beautiful 
reflected lights upon its surface are not explained by the source of light — the 
sky — which is somberly dark, with too little suggestion of any twilight gleam. 

There is a print of Mr. Vandervelde’s entitled simply “‘The Bush,” not re- 
produced in this issue, which was one of his earliest successes among the sand- 
dunes. The same bush figures as in his later “ Decorative Landscape” of last 
November, but the negatives were made two years apart. While the later ren- 
dering reveals a stronger grasp of the decorative principle, the earlier ‘‘ Bush” 
shows in his finest print a poetic conception, a delicacy of treatment and a 
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CHARLES VANDERVELDE DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT 


silvery tonal quality that caused some of his fellow-workers to name it “Where, 
the Mermaids Dance.” He has since applied this title to another dune-subje ct 

but for me the mermaids never dance except around that original ‘‘ Bush.” 
That Mr. Vandervelde is not limited to the Lake Michigan shore in his 
choice of subject is evident from his many successful ventures in other fields. 
He is quick to see the pictorial possibilities in any surrounding in which he is 
placed. Many a rich subject has he discovered in the heart of the city; but so 
infused are these interpretations with his own individual conception that even 
his photographic friends often find it difficult to believe that these are the same 
familiar objects that they have so often passed with unseeing eye. A notable 
instance of this is in the print called ‘A Frosty Morning.” ‘This picture was 
taken along the banks of a canal in the very center of a busy manufacturing- 
district. But Mr. Vandervelde had watched that spot for many a day; had care- 
fully noted its aspect under varying conditions of time and season, and selected 
the one bit of the composition that would yield a picture. Then came the frosty 
morning and fresh-fallen snow that enabled him to invest that bit of city land- 
scape with an alluring beauty. It seems almost sacrilege to submit this delicate 
print to the half-tone process. It can scarcely render any save its most obvious 
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qualities; the hoary frost, the veiled sunlight, are sure to escape the engraver, 
and leave only the ordinary commonplace of the usual winter subject. 

In the print entitled ‘‘ Evening” we find again the same sensitive feeling for 
atmospheric conditions. It gives a true sense of twilight, and a tender handling 
of sky that is full of charm. The broad massing of shadows — shadows that are 
still faintly luminous — and the intelligent use of line make this print one of 
the best testimonies to Mr. Vandervelde’s regard for simplicity and breadth. 

Perhaps this is an over-sanguine estimate of a worker so recently come to 
notice, and one who has only just begun to find himself. It is an error easy to 
fall into where personal friendship and its attendant enthusiasms are factors in 
the case; but whatever mistakes I may have made in my judgment as to Mr. 
Vandervelde’s present work, I am confident of the rightness of his attitude toward 
photography and of his desire to make it a true vehicle of expression. That is 
the point to be emphasized; for it is certain that a much more serious and studious 
spirit is needed among a great army of photographers which is now, to all ap- 
pearances, merely playing with art. 


aN 
The Decorative Aspect of Photography 


A. H. BLAKE, M.A. 


HERE are many different objects which a photographer may have in 

dealing with the selfsame material. He may have a particular fond- 

ness for genre pictures and may place his figure or figures with the 

intention of telling a story or illustrating some situation in a work of 
fiction; his special forte may be the rendering of flowers, and he may, as many 
do, photograph them 7m situ or in a miniature studio in order to illustrate their 
habits and manner of growth and their appearances at different stages of develop- 
ment. He may be a portraitist, using his models for securing telling likenesses or 
fine presentments of character, and his accessories to help the indication of 
character or calling. He may take architecture as his favorite study, from an 
interest in its gradual development from one style to another or as records of 
interesting buildings which in course of time may fall into decay and be forgotten. 
The lover of landscape work, the largest and, perhaps, the most important of the 
branches of photographic work, is engaged in seeking effects or accumulating 
topographical views in all parts of the world. 

But it is to an aspect of all these different branches of work, of which all are 
capable and yet which is, as it were, in its fulness a separate treatment of each, 
and yet which may be part of the motive in the production of each without being 
the main aim that I wish to speak of. I refer, according to our title, to the 
decorative aspect of photography. 

It is perfectly possible to care for flower-work solely for the delight which the 
eye takes in the graceful line of stem and leaf and the spacing of the object within 
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the boundaries of the picture; to treat the human figure, the nude in its beautiful 
lines, the delightful lines of drapery in the semi-nude, the flowing lines of drapery 
in the ancient or modern clothed figure, so as to take all the pleasure which the 
eye derives from the shapes they make and the spacing which is allotted to them 
apart from any other consideration. In architecture the treatment from the point 
of view of design is unlimited and “the frozen music” of the old church or 
cathedral can always find its admirers apart altogether from personal association 
or historic interest, while landscape-subjects, though they are not so evidently 
and patently decorative in themselves, may be studied and delighted in exclu- 
sively from that standpoint, and the trees, rivers, fields, mountains and other 
objects used as material in the making of pictures may be matters of indifferent 
interest apart from the patterns which they make and their decorative spacing. 

The study of decorative treatment in photography is, perhaps, best ap- 
proached through the decorative treatment of plants and for the following reason. 
Plant-photography from the decorative standpoint is almost wholly within our 
own to control, to accept and to reject our material; have an almost unlimited 
power of selection; the very best branch, flower, fern, must be found even if it 
take weeks and months to find it; being found, it can be placed in some vase or 
other holder and its shade studied with a view to the elimination of whatever 
hinders the beauty of form and the scheme of design which we mean to attempt 
from it; all possible defects and superabundance of detail which may interfere 
with the decorative effect of the whole are removed with a knife or scissors until 
only the actual and possible best be left and the decorative plan be complete. 
It is manifest that the plant, branch or fern must not be twisted or pressed out 
of the main lines and the trend of its natural growth and made for the sake of 


’ ornament to assume an unnatural form or we shall travel outside the legitimate 


in decoration, for even the conventional in design must keep close to the principles 
of natural growth. 

Here, then, is a large field of work possible for all country and not a few 
town dwellers, and one which is not only highly educational in the direction of a 
knowledge of tree and plant life but most in the direction of a growing apprecia- 
tion of beauty of form and the decorative in arrangement. 

Pass on next to consider the human form as the material of design and as 
being almost, if not quite, as much under control for decorative purposes as the 
vegetable kingdom. We still have the power to select the very best models for 
our purpose — either the one who gives the best lines in the “altogether” or the 
one which in the semi-nude makes the best background for the lines of the dra- 
pery or the best suited in form or face to the set of modern or ancient draperies 
in the draped figure. 

This is, of course, a kind of work which has more adherents than decorative 
plant-work, as the results have a market value, though if we analyze the mass of 
nude and figure work in our exhibitions, there is not much evidence that the 
decorative aspects of the human figure have received any wide attention. 

Design in architectural work may be placed next as, though we can select 
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only by differences in point of view and lighting, and so are worse off, so to 
speak, than in the former branches of work, yet we have the makers of the build- 
ings, if we may so express it, playing into our hands, by having constructed their 
churches with a distinct eye to the very effects which we, their descendants, find 
there. They, so to speak, placed the decorative arrangement there for us to 
enjoy, and we approve their taste and skill when we record it as beautiful. Per- 
haps it is true to say that there are more workers in this branch who regard and 
register the picture with a view solely to design than in any other department of 
our work; though there are hundreds of thousands who take beautiful buildings 
for trade or emotional reasons, there are still very many whose sole motive in 
representing them by decorative design which was in the mind of the original 
builders. 

But the most difficult and fascinating branch of this decorative work is that 
in which the subject-matter is landscape — the most difficult because at the out- 
set there is not the same ease in eliminating the unessential as in flower-pho- 
tography; of getting the codperation of the subject as in figure work, or of having 
the makers of the material playing into one’s hands as is the case in architecture: 
all depends on the seeing eye for selecting the best possible under the circum- 
stances, as well as time of day, time of year and atmospheric condition and trust- 
ing to such elimination on the negative or subsequent print as may be feasible. 

Into this aspect of landscape there enters very little consideration of what 
things are, but only of what shapes they assume, what lines they give, and how 
the principal masses are spaced. Let my reader make a trial of the following 
exercise. Go into the roadways or the fields with the sole intent of forgetting 
what things are and study only what forms and lines they make, how best to 
arrange them in the space at command as to give a decoration — not a picture — 
in the sense of a representation of something. This combined with the study of 
a few Japanese prints (which are made solely from the decorative standpoint) 
and, for instance, some of Whistler’s etchings or monochromes of his pictures 
should result in a wonderful stimulus to the student’s power in setting forth or 
composing his subjects. This judging of things purely for their line and mass is, 
of course (except in the case of the born artist), an acquired habit, for generally 
it is the last aspect of things to occur to the ordinary man, but it can be acquired; 
and the help which it will give will soon be apparent in the strength and distinc- 
tion of the work turned out. 

The picture of my own which I have used as an illustration in this article is 
well known in America, but so far as I am aware has not been reproduced there, 
and though its appeal is not purely decorative, it makes a fair example of the use 
of landscape material for the purpose of design. I have added a sketch in skeleton 
in order to show that the lines are decorative and pleasing; and I would call special 
attention to the value of the round bowl in the left-hand corner as an example of 
balance and as being most useful in giving one line of a different character to the 
rest and so producing a restful spot for the eve and a decorative filling in of what 


might have been a somewhat empty space. 
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Disadvantages of Working in Miniature 
Third Paper 


DAVID J. COOK 


HOTOGRAPHY may be a fine art, or be made use of to record mere 

facts — mechanical details, devoid of any pictorial qualities. It may 

serve truth and justice and be equally favorable to falsehood and deceit. 

It is conceded, however, to be the most delicate and perfect means to 
exact delineation yet invented or discovered by man. 

Photography should be a work of the heart, head and hand, employing the 
best there is in one. 

To be a successful photographer, one should possess natural adaptability, 
a love of truth and the beautiful, and, not the least, education in technical man- 
ipulations; for master photographers are, first of all, masters of technique. 

The possibilities of photography are being rapidly recognized and appre- 
ciated in all lines of endeavor. It is intimately identified, and a part of the social, 
industrial and commercial activities of the world. Pictures by photography are 
now not only possible, but actual realities, and the productions of the camera 
are hung and given prominent place in our best art-galleries and schools. Record- 
of-fact photographs are not acceptable, however, only insomuch as they depict, 
exactly and truthfully, the curious and scientific. It behooves one, then, if he 
would contribute to that which makes for happiness, and elevates mankind, or 
pictures facts of scientific value, to consider well his fitness to practise, and his 
education as a photographer. Especially should he consider that very important 
part of his equipment upon which the correctness, scientific value or pictorial 
qualities of a photograph largely depend — The Lens. 

It has been said that “‘it is all in the lens.” This is perhaps a rather strong 
statement; nevertheless, the lens is of sufficient importance to command first 
consideration and attention. An exceptional workman may produce very fair 
work with an ordinary lens, but is greatly handicapped; and to achieve the great- 
est success, he must employ perfect instruments. Fastidious people patronize 
only skilled photographers, who are properly equipped for their work; and it is a 
fact that superior equipment serves, in a great measure, to distinguish good work 
from that which is mediocre. 

Photography may be divided into two principal classes — portraiture, and 
commercial photography, including scientific work. 

For portraiture, alens should be selected especially for such qualities as 
modeling, perspective, softness, delicate definition and detail. A portrait must 
not only be a correct likeness of the individual, but also possess perfect round- 
ness and form — good drawing; and while each feature should stand out, and 
be distinct from every other feature, they should also bear a true relation to each 
other as to proportion or linear perspective, and be sufficiently softened or toned 
down in definition and detail to harmoniously blend into a perfect whole. Sharp- 
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ness over the entire picture is not desirable, yet a sudden breaking-off from sharp- 
ness to fuzziness or indistinctness is equally objectionable. A safe rule to follow 
is to secure sharpness of the principal part of the picture — that feature or part 
that is of greatest interest or importance. In a portrait showing head and should- 
ers only, this central part, in all probability, would be the eye nearest the observer. 
In a three-quarter view, or full-length portrait, the sharpest part of the picture 
would be the head. The reason for this rule is, that near objects or parts of ob- 
jects, being sharpest defined, catch and hold one’s attention. The principal 
object of the picture is thus attained. Nature’s law, also, is that as objects are 
distant from the observer, they are less distinct. When this is so, in a picture, it 
possesses that very admirable quality, aerial perspective, whereby the image 
stands out in bold relief and, at the same time, is well confined within the picture- 
space. This quality gives to the picture an atmosphere that is both pleasing and 
lifelike, and is scientifically correct. It follows, therefore, that a lens which will 
render some one part of the picture microscopically sharp and, with full aperture, 
allow of sufficient softness or diffusion and depth of focus to gradually blend, 
step by step, near planes or parts into more distant parts or planes, is, undoubt- 
edly, of greatest value to the pictorial worker. A lens should, then, picture the 


‘object or individual as the eye sees it, and give prominence to each and every 


part in direct ratio to its relative importance to the whole. A combination of 
this character was first calculated by Professor Petzval of Vienna, and con- 
structed under his direction by Frederick Voigtlander. This was introduced in 
about 1840, and was known as the Petzval Portrait-Objective, a type which is 
closely followed, as to general characteristics, in the portrait-lens of to-day. 

Equally important, and closely associated with diffusion and depth of focus 
of a lens, is its focal length. Upon this, to a great extent, the size of work and 
perspective of the resulting portrait depends. Practice has proven that for most 
pleasing results the focus should be greater than the diagonal of the plate that is 
to be used, or over twice the length of the largest bust-portrait which it is to 
make. Thus, for a plate measuring eight inches by ten inches, and upon which 
is to be made a bust-picture measuring seven inches from top of head to chest, 
the focal length of lensto be used should be about fifteen inches — sixteen or eighteen 
inches focal length would be better. For pictures of cabinet size (3}” x 5 4”) a 
lens of about twelve inches focal length should be employed. A lens of sixteen 
inches equivalent focus, and angle of about thirty degrees, in order to produce 
an image measuring three inches, of an object six feet high, would require to be 
distant from the object about thirty-three feet. For an image measuring four 
inches, of the same size object — six feet — the camera must needs be distant, 
approximately, twenty-five feet; for image of five inches, twenty feet; six inches, 
seventeen feet and, for eight inches, the camera should be distant about thirteen 
feet. 

An angle of from thirty to forty-five degrees is said to be narrow; from 
forty-five to seventy, medium angle; and from seventy to one hundred ten, wide 
angle. A lens having a narrow angle should be chosen where plenty of room is 
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available in which to work, as perspective will then be more true to nature. The 
size of diaphragm employed, to focal length of lens, will, to a greater or less de- 
gree, alter the angle. Indeed, by employing a very small diaphragm, a lens of 
medium focal length may serve as a wide-angle lens, on a plate larger than listed 
for that particular lens, provided definition be sharp up to the circle of illumina- 
tion. Therefore, in order to get perspective as near perfect as possible, the largest 
diaphragm should be employed. Another great advantage in the employment of 
a large diaphragm, to focal length of lens, is a gain in speed. Surely this is of 
great importance in portraiture, and essential to securing characteristic expres- 
sion, and very necessary when photographing in dimly-lighted interiors — con- 
ditions with which the “at home” photographer is constantly confronted. 
With a slow-acting lens it is all but impossible to secure satisfactory expression 
or well-defined pictures cf children, invalids, animals or objects likely to move 
during the exposure, except under the most favorable conditions, when using the 
very fastest plates, and in strong light. For best results a lens should work at 
least at about F: 5.6, or No. 2 of the U.S. Standard. A lens working at F: 5.0 
compared with one working at F:6.0 is as 25 is to 36; while an F: 4.0 lens is about 
one and a half times as fast again as the F: 5.0 and over twice as fast as the lens 
working at F: 6.0, and is, therefore, much the better. Other things being equal — 
as focal length of lens, angle of view, color or other physical properties of glass 
used, etc.— the larger the diameter of the lens, and consequent relative greater 
size of diaphragm, the greater the speed. It must be noted, however, that, ac- 
cording to an unalterable law of optics, great speed and great depth of focus 
cannot exist together, in the same objective, in an equal degree. If speed be the 
most desirable quality, depth of focus must be sacrificed; and if depth of focus, 
then speed must be a secondary consideration. A very quick-acting lens may be 
greatly enhanced in value, however, as to depth of focus, by reducing the size of 
the diaphragm. The smaller the size of the diaphragm the greater the depth of 
focus; and also, ordinarily, the shorter the focal length of the lens the greater its 
depth of focus. 

Assuming that the lens selected is corrected for visual and chemical focus 
(chromatic aberration), spherical aberration and astigmatism; is accurately 
centered, correctly mounted, free from flare or ghost, scratches and striz, reason- 
ably free from bubbles, is clear white with polished, almost invisible surfaces — 
factors in manufacture which one need not trouble himself about if purchasing 
an instrument from a reliable photographic supply-house or optician, handling 
only the best lenses, of national and international reputation — the selection of 
a lens for any particular purpose should present no great difficulties. The 
principal qualities requiring consideration are that of equivalent focal length, 
diffusion and depth of focus, working-aperture, covering-power and uniform 
brilliancy of image throughout, and up to the circle of illumination. The type 
of lens possessing these properties in the greatest degree, similar in general char- 
acteristics but superior to the original Petzval-Objective in spherical correction 
and in the relative area of sharp definition, is known as a Portrait-Anastigmat. 
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With diffusion-system, whereby a separation of the two lenses, forming the front 
or rear combination of a doublet objective, may be effected, it is the portrait-lens 
par excellence, giving, as it does, any degree of softness, or gradual melting away 
into the deeper parts of the picture, and, at the same time, great depth of defini- 
tion and freedom from distortion; or, when brought close together, the greatest 
possible sharpness of definition, with flatness of field, perfectly even illumination 
and an image-circle far greater than that possessed by the ordinary lens. The 
Portrait-Anastigmat is not only superior for portraiture, giving any amount of 
softness or crispness, but is also particularly adapted and valuable in group 
work, landscape and commercial photography, for interiors, copying, enlarging, 
etc. In fact, it may be said, in general, to give the best results for any kind of work. 

A type of lens without the diffusion-system, but otherwise possessing like 
qualities of the Portrait-Anastigmat, and, in addition, coming in greater variety 
of equivalent focal lengths, is the Convertible Anastigmat. One can make up 
his own lens-combination, suiting his lens to the demands of the work in hand. 
With a set of Convertible Anastigmats the equivalent focal lengths may, for 
5” x 8” to 11” x 14” plates, vary from about six to nineteen inches focal length, and 
possess a working-speed of from about F: 7.0 to F: 12. 

Lenses answering these descriptions may be procured from any of the lead- 
ing lens-makers whose advertisements appear in PHoTO-ERA, so that one may 
patronize his favorite, knowing that he will get the best the market affords. If 
in doubt, send to the makers for catalogs descriptive of these objectives and com- 
pare their relative focal lengths, working-speed, diffusion and depth of focus, 
etc. One need not be fearful or overanxious, however, as but little chance exists 
for making a mistake, whichever one is selected. 

Having made an intelligent selection, one should, to gain the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency, give his lens proper care and attention. A valuable lens should 
not be subjected to violent and sudden extremes in temperature. It should at 
all times, except when in actual use, be protected at both openings, by metal or 
leather caps, from strong light, dust, gases, etc. One should not handle the 
glasses with bare hands, a procedure likely to leave stains upon them. To re- 
move dust-particles from the glasses employ a very fine camel’s-hair dusting- 
brush, bound and set in rubber, and if the lenses need cleansing, apply, with a 
tuft of filter or absorbent cotton, a few drops of the following: distilled water, 
two ounces; ethylic alcohol, one ounce; and nitric acid, C.P., three drops. To 
polish, employ a piece of fine, chamois leather, well washed, or an old, clean, 
silk cloth. 

In conclusion, a few words of advice, perhaps, may not come amiss regard- 
ing the proper employment of a high-class objective. Many a good lens is con- 
demned or sacrificed through inexperience or carelessness on the part of the 
owner. One should be sure that he understands its peculiar qualities, and is em- 
ploying it correctly. He should inquire of the maker all about its good qualities 
and limitations, and study lens-construction, in general, so that he may know 


that he is getting all possible out of his instrument; for unless understood and 
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properly handled, but poor service can be expected. Treat a good lens fairly. 
Do not expect unusual and unreasonable service, something beyond the exact 
laws of optics; and just because it possesses great speed is no reason that it should 
be expected to yield faultless negatives, say of the baby, when in perpetual 
motion, taken in the home, and by the light of an ordinary window, at an ex- 
posure of a twenty-fifth or fiftieth of a second. An old, experienced practitioner 
would call to his aid the flash-light, or would transfer the subject to the upper 
stories of the house, where the light is strongest, and then choose a room lighted 
by a bay, or several high windows, extending to near the ceiling, curtaining the 
lower portion so that the pure, unobstructed light from the heavens may strike 
the subject at an angle of about forty-five degrees. Even here, powerful reflectors 
of white material would likely be employed to balance the strong high-lights. 
(One of the best photographers of the New England States, personally known to 
the writer, who has studied his methods and watched him operate, and believes 
that for purely artistic portraiture he cannot be excelled, works under practically 
these conditions. His studio is located in a large office-building, tenanted by 
artists and draughtsmen, architects, etc. He works at two large, and rather 
high, office-windows. These are provided with two curtains each, which are 
opaque, and hung, one at the top and one at the base, so arranged that they may 
be lowered or raised to direct the light on to the sitter at any angle. His subject 
is elevated from the floor, and rests upon a platform which may be moved to 
any part of the room, and is similar to that employed by an artist-painter. He 
is thus enabled, without disturbing the subject, to place him or her in any rela- 
tion or angle to the light. A side reflector of light blue felt, about eight by ten 
feet, is employed to balance the light. This, together with his regular camera 
and lens, accessories, rugs, etc., constitute his whole equipment. He disposes of 
his work by the piece and has, as patrons, the élite of his city.) 

If one cannot avail himself of such a room as described, let him choose, 
then, the porch, out-of-doors, or the entrance to a doorway, utilizing the interior 
for a background. Beautiful atmospheric effects may be secured in this manner. 
In utilizing the porch, one can have practically the same advantages as the pro- 
fessional worker. It requires but a little ingenuity in arranging screens of muslin 
to screen or filter the light, and other screens of opaque material to shut it out 
altogether. Amateurs or semi-professionals show, in other lines of endeavor, 
great inventiveness; and why not in this, their hobby? Surely it is no particular 
credit to one to fall barely short of success, and be compelled to apologize for his 
work, giving as an excuse unsuitable surroundings. The professional studio is 
easy of access, and with but little alteration, employing the usual domestic fur- 
nishings at hand, the bright and capable worker can easily secure like conditions 
in the home, transforming it into a little studio, and have advantages not pos- 
sessed by the average professional portrait-photographer — that of home sur- 
roundings, which impart to the picture that spark of life, making the story worth 
the telling, and ever endearing the portrait to the recipient as something more 
than a mere likeness. 
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High-Speed Plates and Their Treatment 
PHIL M. RILEY 


T is to be regretted that the demand for extra rapid plates is increasing 

daily, or, rather, that so many photographers are coming to use them in- 

discriminately for all sorts of work. In nine cases out of ten a plate of 

medium speed would under ordinary light-conditions answer the require- 
ments quite as satisfactorily, and, in the hands of the average amateur who has 
not given special attention to the manipulation of high-speed emulsions, would 
give infinitely better results. For portraiture, especially in dull weather and 
during the winter months, or if rapid exposures, such as focal-plane work, must 
be made, they possess advantages of the utmost value and importance; but that 
they are at all suited to any kind of work is a mistaken notion. 

High-speed plates do not possess such great latitude either in exposure or 
development as do the slower brands. The former means that exposures should 
be judged quite accurately; the latter, that as the sensitive emulsion is more 
rapid and thinner — therefore more easily attacked by the reducing-agent — 
the plates are likely to be fogged by prolonged or forced development, so that 
only slight attempts at control in development are advisable. The grain is much 
coarser than is the case with plates of medium rapidity and tends to prevent ob- 
taining good blacks in the negative. This coarseness is often much accentuated, 
if development is prolonged, by several grains uniting into one. For this reason 
normal treatment, followed, if necessary, by intensification, is wiser than an at- 
tempt to build up the image by forced development. Gradation is considerably 
softer than with slower brands and negatives tend to be flat and lacking in snap, 
so that they appear more fully exposed than they actually are. Thus it will be 
seen that over-exposure is not so easily taken care of as when using slower plates. 

Plates of high speed usually possess red-sensitiveness to quite a degree, and 
will fog if exposed too long to the light of the dark-room lamp. If they were 
handled with the same care which every photographer exercises in working 
orthochromatic plates a large percentage of the failures met with would be 
avoided. Any plate, and especially one of great rapidity, is most sensitive or sus- 
ceptible to light-action before exposure; it loses a trifle of this sensitiveness as 
soon as an image has been thrown upon it in the camera, and considerably more 
after the developer has begun its action, but until fixation is complete bromide of 
silver is present — which means sensitiveness to some degree — and the plate 
should receive careful handling. It is, therefore, advisable to become accustomed 
to load the plate-holders in absolute darkness, and adopt a method of time or 
stand development so that, even with a reasonably-safe developing-light, the 
plates need not be unnecessarily examined and can thus be protected from all 
danger of fog until the last stages of development, when much of their sensitive- 
ness is lost. This is not so difficult of accomplishment as the inexperienced 
worker might suppose; for, if everything is conveniently and systematically 
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arranged beforehand, it is surprising how easily one can load plate-holders in 
the dark after a few trials. One need not fear air-bubbles on the plates if a grooved 
developing-tank is used so that the plates are immersed edgewise, provided they 
have been dusted carefully with a camel’s-hair brush before development. 

Special attention should be given to the developing-light, and it should be 
tested to make sure that it will not perceptibly fog the fastest plates even if ex- 
posed to it during the entire time of development. One or two thicknesses of 
copper-flashed ruby glass should be used, and, if a test shows that the light is 
too intense, as many sheets of ruby fabric as necessary may be used in addition. 
Gold-flashed ruby glass should be avoided, as it allows more or less actinic light 
to pass through it. To test the light, place an unexposed plate of the fastest 
emulsion used face down in a printing-frame with a sheet of black paper which 
will cover one-half of the plate, and then close the frame. Now expose it to the 
light for the length of time required for normal development by the method 
usually employed. Remove the plate, develop and fix in the customary manner, 
and if there is any difference between the two sections of the plate, the light is 
too intense and should be reduced by more ruby fabric. 

For the camerist who understands exposure and times his plates with ap- 
proximate accuracy, stand development is unquestionably the most satisfactory 
method from every point of view. Exposure is the most important and least 
understood point in photography, and even at the risk of becoming a bore the 
writer never loses an opportunity to assert that the average photographer should 
know more about this subject and less about development. With correct expo- 
sure, development need be only a mechanical procedure; while without it the 
worker is hampered at every succeeding step, since each is dependent upon the 
first. There is nothing mysterious about this matter; it is simply “up to” the 
photographer to devote enough time to find out what he is doing. The whole 
matter has already been reduced to almost mathematical precision. Reliable 
exposure-meters on the actinometer principle and exposure-tables of remarkable 
accuracy are obtainable from enterprising manufacturers and publishers, either 
of which will give the desired information. Better still, they will furnish a basis 
for any observing photographer to work upon, so that by a little thoughtful ex- 
perimentation and careful tabulation and comparison of results he may become 
proficient in the use of any particular brand of plates. 

In preparing a developer for extra rapid plates, their fogging-propensity 
must be kept in mind. To obviate this and secure an adequately vigorous nega- 
tive a clear-working solution is desirable which will complete development in 
about thirty minutes at a temperature not over 65 degrees Fahr. It should be 
strong in reducer and free from restrainers as far as is compatible with freedom 
from fog caused by a general reduction of the silver bromide, whether exposed 
or not. 

Glycin is universally conceded to be the most satisfactory agent for stand 
development, and the following formula has given pleasing results in the hands 
of several persons who have used it. 
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Hot water (about 200° Fahr.) ............. 48 ounces 


* 


Without any doubt the tank is also the best place to put uncertain plates 
whether under or over-exposed, since an attempt to considerably force in one 
case or restrain in the other will probably result in a certain amount of fog. It 
is, therefore, better to treat all normally and depend upon subsequent intensifica- 
tion or reduction to strengthen or weaken the image as required. 

Let us observe how these varying exposures — normal, under and over- 
exposure — work out their salvation side by side in the tank. To begin with, 
the developer is a very weak one, such as would naturally be selected for an 
under-exposed plate; but certainly it cannot harm a normally or over-exposed 
plate. Suppose we make an examination after fifteen minutes’ development. 
The correctly-exposed plate is half done, all its detail being visible, but it is thin; 
the under-exposed plate presents a few high-lights in an expanse of unchanged 
silver bromide; while the over-exposed plate is black all over. Fixation at this 
point would produce respectively a half-developed negative, a few high-lights 
surrounded by clear glass and a negative without any contrast to speak of. If 
development be continued fifteen minutes longer the normal plate is all one 
could wish; the under-exposed plate has good contrast and a little detail in the 
shadows; while the over-exposed plate is dense but has contrast. All three will 
beyond question yield better prints than at the fifteen-minute stage. Now what 
would be the result of further development? Certainly it would not improve the 
correctly-exposed and developed plate and would only block up the high-lights 
of the one which was under-exposed. The over-exposed plate would simply 
show more density and less contrast the longer it was developed, because the 
high-lights are entirely out and have stopped developing, while the over-exposed 
shadows are gradually building up to them. In other words, normal stand de- 
velopment brings out practically all there is in an exposure and obviates the fog- 
tendency of high-speed plates. 

A considerably under-exposed plate is hopeless from an artistic standpoint, 
but stand development will get all there is out of it because density is acquired 
slowly, thus giving the detail in the shadows a chance to build up before the high- 
lights are too dense. For this reason it is particularly adapted to the needs of 
focal-plane and other very short exposures. If the degree of under-exposure is 
not great, it is remarkable what intensification, followed by reduction with am- 
monium persulphate, will do for a normally-developed negative. In the case of 
an over-exposed plate, considerable improvement may be effected by reduction 
with potassium ferricyanide, which will reduce the density to quite an extent 
without affecting the relative opacity. 

* Tf crystal sodas are used, double the quantity. Dissolve in the order stated. For thirty-min- 


ute development of films in the Kodak-tank this formula is excellent. The quantity is sufficient for 
the five-inch tank, 
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Glimpses of Cowboy Life in Texas 
GEORGE PATTULLO 
(Photographs copyrighted, 1908, by Erwin E. Smith) 


IME was when the name of “Texas” conjured up visions of desert 

wastes and illimitable prairie grazing-land, buffalo, vast herds of cattle, 

bad men, gun-play, Bat Mastersons, untamable bronchos, rattlesnakes, 

and all the picturesque life of the old-time cowboy. All that is fast 
disappearing. The bad men have been eliminated by the Rangers; the desert 
wastes are being reclaimed for agriculture; the only gun-play is the harmless 
frolic of some outfit on a spree, and is for the purpose of making a noise; the 
only buffalo are jealously guarded in captivity; and even the rattlesnake rattles 
in comparative isolation. About the deadliest enemies with which the cowmen 
of to-day have to contend are the frisky prairie-dog, the coyote, and the loaf- 
ers — the big gray timber-wolves, which can hamstring a steer with one slash- 
ing onslaught, or bring it down by the nose at a leap. 

Frederick Remington has said there are no cowboys to-day, though he still 
paints them. There are a few, but it is a fact that the species is nearing ex- 
tinction. In a few years’ time the only place in America where the cowboy will 
be seen in his pristine glory will be in the Dustin Farnum style of play. For he 
is discarding the rope for the hoe and the saddle for the plough. How are the 
mighty fallen! Soon he may even be wearing a coat and collar every day in the 
week. Perhaps some day the broncho-buster will be an expert chauffeur. 

In the Panhandle of Texas are still preserved, more than in any other 
State of the Union, the methods and the life of the early cow-puncher. To be 
sure, the years have seen the huge ranches cut up into farming-land and towns 
rising in the heart of what were once unbroken wilds. Yet a few enormous 
holdings survive —land held by syndicates, generally in direct association 
with the Midas packers whose headquarters are Chicago. The day of the in- 
dividual rancher is about passed. Some cling tenaciously to the remnants of 
their land; but what are their few thousand acres to the counties they once 
possessed? These syndicates still raise cattle on a kingly scale. The Matadors 
graze their scores of thousands of head over a ranch the area of which equals 
that of the State of Rhode Island; and the X. I. T., the Turkey Tracks, the 
L. S., and the Three Circle brands spell bigness to the Texan mind. 

But it is not as a ranching country that Texas aims to be great — and every 
Texan will tell you that his State is destined to lead the Union. Agriculture is 
superseding grazing; industries are following as a natural consequence; and so 
the face of the country is being altered. Within the life of the present genera- 
tion the cowboy will be part of history only. 

To record this life that is going out so fast, to put the history of the cow- 
puncher, the record of his daily doings and his daily work, into some permanent 
form has been the ambition of Erwin E. Smith, of Bonham, Texas, now a stu- 
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dent at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. For nearly ten years he has been a 
historian with a camera, and no words can tell history so faithfully or so attract- 
ively as a camera. It has not been an easy task. Mr. Smith was a roper with 
several outfits, and he did his share of work with the rest whilst always on the 
watch for something worth recording. In the first place, there can be no posing 
for such photographs. Cow-punchers don’t take to the model’s task with any 
degree of alacrity; and one can’t be very critical about composition with a pitch- 
ing broncho doing the “fence-row” and “weaving” a few yards away, when 
every time he rises brings him hurtling camerawards. Nor can the camera man 
pause long to get his idea of light-effects when a steer with yard-long horns is 
pawing the ground in impatience and debating the advisability of a charge on 
this strange-looking contrivance. The key-note of Mr. Smith’s success in this 
work has been constant readiness. His camera was always on his saddle, and 
when he saw what he wanted he went after it. Frequently he has ridden many 
miles away from the outfit to plan out just from what point a picture could be 
taken with the best advantage when the cattle, or the “chuck-wagon,” or the 
punchers, arrived. It might be days or weeks or months before they touched 
that spot; but he had patience. 

The country offers as remarkable contrasts as does its life to that of New 
England. The rolling grazing-lands cut into abruptly by the brakes; butte and 
draw and sluggish stream, and swift, treacherous river; cafions and gorges; 
wastes of sand and of twisted rock and scrub where the face of nature seems 
torn; big tracts of mesquite trees, cottonwoods and china trees; and miles upon 
miles where nothing grows but tufts of mesquite grass — he had a setting for 
his pictures that is unrivaled in America in contrasts. And, having lived all his 
life in Texas, he was steeped in its atmosphere — his pictures breathe the spirit 
of the cattle country. To the average Easterner there occurs no special reason 
why a man should not walk up to a herd of ten thousand cattle and take a snap- 
shot of all he can get into the plate. A trial would furnish the reason. For cat- 
tle will not permit the approach of a human being on foot, and a photographer 
who did not know this would run danger of being attacked and made into a 
mess, or of stampeding the herd. And a stampede means days of “gruelling” 
work for the punchers and great injury to the cattle. Mr. Smith had n’t an 
elaborate equipment by any means. It was so modest that the results are all 
the more surprising. He carried an Eastman Screen-Focus Kodak, with Goerz 
lens and Volute shutter. He knew nothing about photographic work when he 
began. His only equipment besides this was a strong liking for photography 
and an appreciation of its possibilities. 

Photographing Texan life is like swimming — it’s easy enough when one 
knows how. When a bad horse is giving a puncher trouble or when a buster 
is “topping a bronc,” those are times when an exact knowledge of what may 
be expected is required, as well as a quick eye and a steady nerve. If the horse 
is not caught as he goes up and nears the height of his pitch, the picture will be 
blurred unless a focal-plane shutter is used. So, too, with that tough little four- 
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ERWIN E. SMITH THE MATADOR ROUND-UP 


footed rascal, the calf. When he is being hauled away from the herd for the flank- 
ers at the end of a rope, it takes skilful manoeuvring to separate him from the 
cloud of dust his unwilling progress kicks up. Also there is risk of attack by 
the mother, for a cow does n’t reason things out by rules of logic when a calf 
begins to cry. She goes for whatever strikes her as the most likely cause of the 
trouble, and where she thinks she can get the best results. At the present time 
there are several big round-ups in progress in the Panhandle. From all over 
the great ranches the cattle are being slowly driven to a central point in each, 
and there will follow the branding, the sorting, and the head-taking. It means 
sixteen hours daily of furious work for the punchers, a cyclorama of cutting out 
and roping, of branding and hard riding. From thousands of calf-throats will 
rise to heaven indignant protests against the hot iron. Conspicuous among the 
strenuous workers at this season will be the “stray-men.” Each ranch is visited 
by a bunch of them at round-up time, to pick out the cattle that have strayed 
into the herd from their own range. When the “‘stray-man” has got together 
all those bearing his brand, he drives them off homewards, tagging along be- 
hind with his complement of horses. 
What a meal-ticket is to the impecunious Eastern lodger, the “‘ chuck-wagon” 
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ERWIN E. SMITH DRINKING FROM A SOMBRERO 


is to the cow-puncher. It sustains him at all times. It is a part of his scheme of 
things. When an outfit is about to start for the round-up ground the “chuck- 
wagon” goes ahead and is waiting for them on their arrival. Thither they rush 
for their steaming, black coffee and for their meals. Were an Easterner, who 
leads a sedentary life, to drink the beverage one of these men consumes he would 
be a nervous wreck in six months; yet they thrive on it. Nerves? They don’t 
know the meaning of the word. The “chuck-wagon” contains all the neces- 
saries of life in the way of food and water, and it carries the tarpaulins and 
blankets. Frequently there are packed into this gypsy-like caravan enough 
supplies for a month. As for the cook, he is a personage, a little Czar, one to be 
won over with fair words and approached with courteous or jovial mien. In 
one of the accompanying pictures is shown a man seated on a “tarp” near the 
“chuck-wagon;” in the middle distance the remuda. He is T. C. Herring, 
rancher, banker, and multi-millionaire, a man who typifies the Texas of to-day, 
all its energy and unswerving determination; for he started with nothing, and 
he has made it a rule in life to always get what he goes after. 

Remuda? It is a relic of Spanish days in Mexico and California, that word. 
The Texan vocabulary is full of such words, just as it also bristles with the more 
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virile Americanisms. When a horse is roped and thrown hard the puncher 
does n’t content himself with so tame a description of the feat. He says the 
horse is ‘‘bust wide open.” Or when a broncho rears he is not called a rearing 
horse. Such a one is a ‘“‘sun-fisher.”’ One of the tricks of a cow-horse is to pull 
himself up when going at full speed in ‘“‘cutting out” from the herd and go run- 
ning in the other direction, all quick as a flash of light. When he does that he 
“turns through himself.” So, too, when a ‘‘buster,” or ‘twister,’ who is an 
amateur, ‘“‘quirts a bronc” every time he bucks, that is ‘wiping him out.” But 
to get back to the remuda. This is the band of cow-horses in daily use by the 
punchers. To the remuda each man goes to get a fresh mount, and sometimes 
he has a difficult time roping the particular one he desires. These horses are 
very loosely herded, they seldom try to get away, and their attempts at evading 
the rope and subsequent saddling are more or less playful bluffs. At night they 
are hobbled securely. Each cow-horse usually spends six months of the year 
with the remuda, which is to say he is working during that time; and the other 
six months he loafs about with the range-horses. He joins some small band of 
geldings, mares and colts under the leadership of a stallion, and is care-free 
until it is time for him to be rounded up and put to work again. When a horse 
is proficient as a cow-horse and particularly sure-footed he is put to night-herd- 
ing with his master — he stands sentry over the sleeping herd. But even a night- 
horse, the surest-footed horse alive, cannot “negotiate” a dog-hole, and many 
a good animal has met his death turning a “cat.”” Fortunately, the percentage 
of deaths among the riders is much less, but broken bones are frequent. 

Work and meals, swapping stories around the fire at the “chuck-wagon”’ 
in the evening, then dreamless sleep — that is an epitome of a cow-puncher’s 
life for most of the year. When he sees so little of the outer world and so few of 
his kind it is then small wonder that this healthy, hardy man strikes for town 
when he gets his pay, and that his feet should just naturally carry him to the 
nearest center of amusement. He returns after his spree, quite penniless, but 
satisfied, until the next one. He is a great gambler, too. The average cow- 
puncher will bet all he has on him and mortgage his spare shirt, if given the op- 
portunity. Little time he gets to indulge this propensity in the ordinary course 
of events, but occasionally when there is a pause and a few of them are tem- 
porarily idle, down they will drop from their ponies and, squatted on the ground, 
indulge in a little game of “seven-up.” The cow-puncher is a man usually of 
few words. Much of his daily conversation is telegraphic, the instruments 
being his hands and the code a sign-language of his own. So, too, when he would 
explain a happening or the course of a trail, words often fail him, upon which 
he goes down on his heels in the sand and traces out a map. Hero of romance 
and of plays, he has been a hero of history, too; for the cowboy has been the pio- 
neer of the American West, and has blazed the way for the fuller progress, the 
richer prosperity, now sweeping over it. He is disappearing rapidly and will 
soon be extinct; but it is to be hoped that his rugged, sterling qualities will be 
impressed, for all time, on the country he won to civilization and so dearly loved. 
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A Practical Use for Waste Negatives and 
Light-struck Plates 


Kallitype for Making Glass Positives 
MADISON PHILLIPS 


HE kallitype process is almost as old as the blue-print, for it was 

invented by Sir John Herschel in 1842, although he did not bring it 

to a degree of perfection which warranted its practical use. This 

was done only within a comparatively few years. Emerson J. Rey- 
nolds improved the process in 1863, but it was not until 1891 that it was brought 
to substantially its present status by Dr. W. W. J. Nicol. 

In theory, the process is a very simple one, depending upon the action of 
light on iron salts. During exposure a ferric salt is reduced to a ferrous salt, 
which is capable of precipitating a metallic silver image from a silver salt. The 
latter may be in either the sensitizer or the developer, or in both. 

Kallitype printing, as it is practised to-day, is a method the advantages of 
which appeal most strongly to the amateur worker who practises photography 
purely for the love of it, and is artist enough at heart to be willing to devote a 
little more than ordinary effort and patience to the production of real pictures. 
Enthusiastic camerists always, sooner or later, wish to free themselves from the 
limitations of the various commercial mediums. To such persons the control 
and opportunities for the exercise of individuality afforded, as well as the beauty 
and variety of the results obtained, which are beyond the scope of the processes 
on the market, invest this printing-medium with a lasting appeal. 

The prints obtained resemble platinum, but the medium is unlike it in 
that slight variations in the proportions of the sensitizer will produce a variety 
of sensitive surfaces admirably adapted for negatives which are either normal, 
dense and contrasty or thin and soft. In the selection of paper to be coated there 
is also ample opportunity for securing a variety of effects. The nature of the 
stock, its tint, surface and texture all have such a marked bearing upon the re- 
sults that the same negative will yield a wonderful variety of prints, differing 
in general appearance, gradation and tone. All this, however, is beyond the 
scope of the present article. 

Kallitype paper must be sensitized by the worker as needed, but its prep- 
aration and use is simple and within the ability of the careful amateur, while 
the materials necessary are easily procurable and inexpensive. Economy, as 
well as other considerations, has, doubtless, increased the use of kallitype, and 
it also suggests a further application which, I believe, is not very generally known. 
Unsatisfactory negatives or light-struck plates, which eventually find their way 
to the photographer’s waste-basket, can easily be put to the far better use of 
making glass positives for window transparencies, lantern-slides or for pro- 
ducing enlarged negatives. First of all the silver in the emulsion must be entirely 
removed, so that only the transparent gelatine coating remains on the glass. 
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This can be done with Farmer’s reducer, prepared by adding enough red prus- 
siate of potash to a plain hypo fixing-bath to color it a strong yellow. After the 
application of this bath the plate should be washed thoroughly and dried, when 
it is ready for sensitizing. 

Formule for many sensitizers have been published, some of them unneces- 
sarily complicated. I shall, therefore, state the solutions which, in my own ex- 
perience, have been satisfactory; they are modifications of the formule of Dr. 
Nicol, Henry Hall and Dr. Frederick. Experience with any process is necessary 
before anything approaching perfection is attained, and so with kallitype, but 
if directions are closely followed success will result. 

Prepare the following stock solutions by an orange-colored light. They 
should be stored in amber-colored, glass-stoppered bottles, and put in a dark, 
cool, dry place, where they will keep indefinitely — with the exception of So- 
lution No. 1, which, however, will remain unchanged for several months. 


Solution No. 1 


It is important that the ferric oxalate be of good quality; the crystals, dry, 
shining and of a brownish color, should form a perfectly clear, amber solution. 
Add the oxalate to the water, shake slightly a few times and put away for twenty- 
four hours, when the gum arabic may be added. 


Solution No. 2 


Solution No. 3 


The temperature of the acid should not be below 70° Fahr. or above go?- 
Add only a few minims of the ammonia at a time, shaking the solution slightly 
each time. If carefully done the solution will remain perfectly clear. Before 
use it should be filtered. 

Solution No. 4 

Keep this solution in the dark. 

For average negatives the sensitizing-solution may be made up as follows: 
Solution No. 1, one ounce; Solution No. 2, one-half ounce; Solution No. 3, 
thirty minims; Solution No. 4, four drops. When all is in readiness for sensi- 
tizing, add twelve grains of silver nitrate to each half-ounce of the solution, and 


stir with a glass rod until dissolved. 
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For other than normal negatives the composition of the sensitizer may be 
varied to advantage, the quantity of silver, however, remaining the same, ex- 
cept for contrasty negatives, when fourteen grains should be used instead of 
twelve. 

For dense, contrasty negatives, use of Solution No. 1, one ounce; Solution 
No. 2, one ounce; Solution No. 3, thirty-five minims. 

For thin, soft negatives, use of Solution No. 1, one ounce; Solution No. 2, 
one-half ounce; Solution No. 3, fifteen minims; Solution No. 4, eight drops. 

The gelatine-coated plates are sensitized by immersing them in a tray of 
the above solution for two minutes, after which they may be set away in a dark 
place to dry. This bathing-process should, of course, take place under an orange 
light. 

Printing in contact from normal negatives is best conducted by the usual 
methods and in sunlight. Contrasty or flat negatives, however, should be printed 
slowly in diffused light and developed without bichromate in the former case 
and with considerable in the latter. Except for its purplish hue, the kallitype 
image resembles platinum, and one who has had experience in that process will 
have no trouble here. A few trials will enable any observing worker to gauge 
the printing-time with considerable accuracy. Usually one should print until 
the general outlines are fairly visible, but thin negatives require less than this, 
and dense negatives rather more — in fact, in the latter case there should be 
slight color everywhere save in the high-lights. In making paper positives, print- 
ing should always be stopped rather sooner than for platinum, but those on glass 
require a little more time — about the same as platinum. 

The color and gradation of the positive depend to a large extent upon the 
make-up of the developer, and by variations it is possible to produce tones 
ranging from bluish-black to yellowish-brown. For general use sodium acetate 
seems to be the best agent, giving a strong image with short exposures and a 
long range of gradation. 

Normal Developer 


Set aside for two days, then add: 

scar I2 grains 


Solution No. 4, it will be remembered, contains potassium bichromate, 
which acts practically the same as the restrainer, potassium bromide, in an 
ordinary plate-developer. Varying proportions alter the contrast of the posi- 
tive as well as its tone. Softness and warmth are produced by a small quantity 
of bichromate, while contrast and a cold, bluish-black result from a larger dose. 
The quantity used may safely vary from ten to one hundred minims, and by 
judicious application of this fact almost any sort of negative may be made to 
yield a pleasing positive. Contrasty negatives demand little or no bichromate, 
while for weak ones the normal quantity should be increased. 
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If the tones are not sufficiently black, a platinum-effect may be had by 
adding to the solution twenty-five to fifty minims of fifty per cent phosphoric 
acid. 

Another developer for black tones which I have used with success is: 


Cool, and then add: . 


When this developer is used, the clearing-bath for dissolving the unaffected 
iron salts in which the positive, when fully developed, should remain about 
half an hour previous to fixing, is as follows: 


Various shades of brown and sepia may be obtained by combining from 
one to three parts of this clearing-bath with one part of the borax and Rochelle 
salt developer. 

When the acetate developer is used the following clearing-bath is advisable, 
and it should be made fresh each time it is wanted: 


Use an ample quantity of developer and develop thoroughly, rocking the 
tray gently meanwhile and breaking any air-bells which may form with a soft 
camel’s-hair brush. The image will gain strength rapidly, and in two or three 
minutes may be transferred to the clearing-bath already described. Longer 
immersion in the developer will rarely be harmful. 

When clearing has been completed and the plate thoroughly rinsed, the 
unchanged silver salt must be removed by a fixing-bath, in which the plate 
should be immersed about ten minutes. 


Fixing-Bath 


Before drying, the plate should be washed for an hour and carefully 
swabbed off with a tuft of cotton. 

The finished positive may now be backed with ground-glass for a window 
transparency, or masked and bound up with a transparent cover-glass for the 
stereopticon. 

As the kallitype image consists of metallic silver, it can be subjected to the 
various processes of after-treatment, such as reduction, intensification, toning, 
re-development and the like, to which bromide prints or gelatine negatives are 
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amenable. The ordinary reducers, however, tend to alter the tonal qualities of 
the positive, and for that reason a weak solution of hydrobromic acid is advisable. 
Thirty minims of the acid to an ounce of water is about right. Dampen the 
positive before immersion, and rock the tray to ensure even action. A change 
will be noticed in one or two minutes, and, when sufficiently reduced, the plate 
may be rinsed in clean water and set away to dry. This bath may also be used 
to save over-printed plates and improve those which are flat or lacking snap. 
It will be found that a very short immersion clears up the high-lights just enough 
to brighten the entire image. 

Toning also has its advantages. A cold tone may be made warmer by em- 
ploying a uranium bath, but weak positives are not suited to this treatment, as 
the bath has a slightly reducing-effect. The formula is: 


If the action of this solution is prolonged, a red tone results, so that when 
the right tone has been reached the plate should be transferred to a stop-bath 
of water to which ten or fifteen minims of acetic acid has been added. After 
this rinse the plate and dry as usual. 

Beautiful snow scenes may be obtained by toning with platinum. A solu- 
tion should be prepared as follows: 


Tones not unlike this, but of a bluish coldness, may be obtained by gold 
toning, either with the separate or combined baths. The latter are simpler, and 
my experience with the following formula is very pleasing: 


Blue tones for moonlight-effects may be secured with: 


The tone is reached in a few seconds and longer immersion causes degraded 
high-lights. 

Varied tones may also be secured by redevelopment after bleaching in hy- 
drochloric acid, ten minims to the ounce of water. The bleached image should 
be exposed to light and developed with metol. A strong solution gives a cold 
tone; a weak one, a warm tone. 
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| EDITORIAL | 


A New Application of Photography 
As: vetlas the application of photography to the arts and sciences, 


as well as the crafts, is now very general, new and practical uses for 
what is obviously a boon to humanity are being discovered from 
day to day. While its value as a means of securing judicial evidence is also 
widely recognized, photography has made scarcely more than a beginning in 
this field of absolute proof, and the scope of its usefulness and value to mankind 
will be considerably enlarged when its practical utility shall be fully understood 
by those whom it is intended to benefit. For easy and instant identification 
what can excel a clearly-executed photograph? The traveler, whether abroad 
for business or for pleasure, should always have on his person a card of identi- 
fication containing an authentic portrait of himself. The traveling-cards of 
members of certain fraternal orders are thus equipped. Letters of credit bear- 
ing the portrait of the payee would, in the event of loss, be rendered entirely 
unavailable in the hands of dishonest persons. Passports, reénforced by a 
photograph of the bearer, would also be rendered more effective. 

But another important use of photography is one which appeals directly 
and strongly to life-insurance companies, as it will frustrate, more effectually 
than any other means, a well-known method to defraud these useful institutions. 
All that is necessary is for the company or its duly authorized agent to affix to the 
application of the policy, as well as to the policy itself, the latest authentic pho- 
tograph of the applicant. To be more exact, the portrait-photograph appear- 
ing on the policy should represent the individual who submits to the regular 
examination of the company’s physician. This portrait should be made pref- 
erably at the time of the examination, either by the physician or by the com- 
pany’s official photographer; for it has not infrequently happened that, inasmuch 
as the applicant for a policy was unable to pass a satisfactory medical examina- 
tion, he palmed off on the company a physically sound substitute, who was 
readily accepted. In spite of the usual marks of identification, such as height, 
weight, color of eyes and hair, or even a marked physical idiosyncrasy, the fraud 
has been known to work to a charm. This form of deception will be made prac- 
tically impossible by the method suggested, and provided that the portrait be 
replaced periodically — once in every five years, for instance — by a new one, 
expressly made by the company’s official photographer, or furnished by the in- 
sured and approved by the company. 

Recognizing the value of photography in connection with its business, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has recently introduced a feature 
which will doubtless be adopted by other companies. The application of the 


policy-holder, which contains his declaration of the facts relating to his physical 
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condition, is photographed by the company and a permanent photographic 
print thereof — an indisputable proof — is attached to the policy. Of course 
the company retains the negative and a requisite number of prints. The object 
of this precaution on the part of the company is obvious. Moreover, it is a 
recognition that, as a time-saver and a means of securing absolute facsimiles 
of important documents, the camera is unparalleled. It is presumed, therefore, 
that the aforesaid company will not be slow to still further protect its interests, 
which are those of the policy-holders, by availing itself of the priceless advan- 
tages offered by the most beneficent of arts — photography. 


The Hinton Memorial Fund 


N the death of Alfred Horsley Hinton, the well-known English pictorialist, 
| the cause of photography has met a severe loss. While his personality 

was not of the sort that makes friends — few Americans have reason to 
remember him kindly — his achievements along pictorial lines certainly made 
up for this deficiency. He raised and held aloft the banner of artistic superi- 
ority, leading the way to the realm of pictorial expression in landscape photog- 
raphy. He was here a shining light, a source of inspiration to numberless work- 
ers and an exemplification of devotion to a high ideal. In this way he achieved 
much that was admirable and for which he will be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. Those who desire to express their appreciation of his labors in the in- 
terests of photography will be afforded an opportunity to do so, and this in a 
form as practical as it is fitting. Although holding an important, lucrative po- 
sition for many years — as editor of The Amateur Photographer —the late Mr. 
Hinton was entirely a self-made man — enjoying no material inheritance. He 
responded liberally — though not, perhaps, always prudently — to many fam- 
ily and other calls upon his purse. As a result it was found that the widow was 
left quite inadequately provided for, and so several English gentlemen, well- 
known in the photographic world, have inaugurated a fund, known as the Hin- 
ton Memorial Fund. To aid this laudable undertaking, in which he takes an 
earnest, personal interest, the publisher of PHoTo-ERA MAGAzInE has started 
an American fund, and hereby solicits the codperation of all interested in the 
work achieved by Mr. Hinton. Subscriptions, however small, will be gratefully 
received and will be publicly acknowledged in the pages of PHoTo-ERA Mac- 
AZINE. They may be addressed to Mr. Wilfred A. French, Hinton Memorial 
Fund, Photo-Era Magazine, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Safe Transmission of Photographic Prints 


T is strange that workers sending us prints persist in enclosing them be- 
| tween sheets of cardboard with the corrugations running in one direction. 

Photographs sent thus, or placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prints should first be wrapped in soft paper, and 
then placed between pieces of corrugated board — the kind which is covered 
on both sides — with the corrugations running in opposite directions. 
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THE ROUND 


ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


A department especially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner, in which infor- 
mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. i 
and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Membership may be obtained by sending name 


Copyright, 1908, by G. R. Ballance 


G. R. BALLANCE — FIRST PRIZE 


‘No other days are like the days of June; 
They stand upon the summit of the year, 
Filled up with sweet remembrance of the tune 
That wooed the fresh spring fields. They 
have a tear 

For violets dead. They will engulf full soon 

The sweet, full form of Summer drawing 
near.” 

THE days of June do indeed stand upon the 
summit of the year. Nature is now at her very 
best, and in her most perfect state. With what 
a wealth of green she has adorned the earth — 
green that is still translucent, and is fresh and 
invigorating to look upon! All the lowland 
swamps are rich with their tangle of rank grasses 
and tufted reeds; the meadow is like a sea of 
green waves rippling gently in the soft winds; 
the fields are white with daisies; and the bees 
hum contentedly above the crimson clover. 

When June keeps tryst with the year one 
longs to be out-of-doors every day and all days 
—to step forth when first the gray morning 


THE MATTERHORN FROM RIFFELALP 


comes stealing across the misty fields, and not 
return until the very last of the hours of the day 
has “faded softly out in the red west.” 

There are comparatively few of us who can 
indulge this longing to be “up and away” at 
the call of June, but we can do the next best 
thing — enjoy an occasional recreation-day. 

Why not plan a little round of photographic 
field-days, going forth with a congenial quartette 
or sextette with the object of getting artistic 
pictures of some special locality ? 

To make such an outing a success one must 
have a distinct goal and a distinct purpose. It 
will not be found at all profitable to wander 
here and there in search of possible pictures. 
Have the probable picture in mind, and strive 
to get the scene at its very best. 

Having chosen the special locality, do not be 
turned aside by other views which seem equally 
attractive. Henry Van Dyke remarks with 
truth that a surplus of opportunities does not 
insure the best of luck. 
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“A room,” he says, “with seven doors — 
like the famous apartment in Washington’s 
headquarters at Newburgh — is an invitation 
to bewilderment. I would rather see one fair 
opening in life than be confused by three dazzling 
chances.” 

One might apply this philosophy to the ma- 
king of photographs with good effect. 

Nothing in the way of object-lessons is more 
valuable to the beginner in photography than 
to have the good fortune to be the companion 
of an expert when he goes afield in search of 
pictures. One really learns more on such an 
outing than in weeks, and even months, spent 
plodding along by one’s self. 

As such opportunities are rare, the members 
of the Guild are advised to ‘make occasions.” 
Let those who live in the same locality select a 
leader and go forth on systematic picture-taking. 
The director will give suggestions as to the best 
point of view, the choice of a foreground, the 
study of the middle distance, etc. The mechan- 
ism of the camera will be considered, and the 
members of the little company advised as to 
the proper stops to be used, the right degree of 
sharpness in focus, and the proper exposure. 

On “at home days” or nights, proofs from 
the negatives may be compared, and suggestions 
for the best printing-medium and the most suit- 
able mounting form another valuable object- 
lesson. 

Working thus systematically under the direc- 
tion of a good leader, one would be able to show 
both artistic and technical results. The plan is 
well worth trying. 

Whoever has read Charles Dudley Warner’s 
“Badeck, and That Sort of Thing”— and who 
has not ? —wil] remember his remark in regard 
to the river Avon, 

“The river Avon,’ says Mr. Warner, “is 
really a broad arm of the Minas Basin extending 
up to Windsor and beyond, and would have 
been a charming river if there had been a drop 
of water in it. I never knew before how much 
water adds to a river.” 

Much the same feeling was expressed recently 
by one of our Guild members in regard to skies 
in photographs. He had just learned the art of 
printing clouds in the blank skies of his land- 
scape photographs, and in his letter announcing 
the fact he wrote: 

“T never realized until now how much clouds 
add to the sky in a photograph.” 

It is not always possible to photograph both 
clouds and landscape so that each shall have 
its respective value in the resulting negative. 
The reason for this is that the actinic light from 
the sky is so much stronger than that of the 
landscape that to get the correct exposure for 
the former one must under-expose the latter, 
or vice versa. 

Non-halation and orthochromatic plates, and 
ray filters, help the conditions; and if one is 
specially desirous of obtaining clouds and land- 
scape in the one exposure, then a ray filter is 
recommended. 


Now, strange as it may seem to many of us, 
there are amateurs who do not know what a 
ray filter is, and there are those who use ray 
filters who do not know why its use equalizes 
the exposure. 

This department is intended to be of benefit 
to both the beginner and the advanced worker, 
so the explanation of the ray filter is for the ad- 
vanced worker to skip and for the beginner to 
read. 

There are two kinds of ray filters. One is 
called the bichromate ray filter, and is com- 
posed of two pieces of optical glass set in a brass 
ring, the space between the glasses being filled 
with a solution of bichromate of potash. The 
brass ring slips over the hood of the lens, and 
the light which enters the lens comes first through 
the potash solution. The liquid restrains the 
action of the blue and violet rays which affect 
the sensitive saltsthe more quickly; consequently, 
a landscape made through the medium of a ray 
filter shows beautiful gradations of lights and 
shadows both in the sky and the landscape it- 
self. Another use of the ray filter is that it prac- 
tically prevents halation. 

Other ray filters employ colored glass in 
place of the bichromate of potash solution. One 
kind is made of optical glass ground perfectly 
plain and then coated with a yellow film, while 
another —— and the cheapest of all — is made of 
a piece of yellow glass as flawless as it is possi- 
ble to obtain. The bichromate of potash filters 
cost from three to ten dollars, while the last- 
named filter costs from forty to seventy-five 
cents. 

For amateurs who have no ray filter a very 
simple way to obtain clouds in their landscape 
pictures is to make two negatives, exposing one 
for the clouds and the other for the landscape, 
and incorporate the landscape in the picture by 
means of double printing. 

The kind of clouds which present the most 
diversity of form and are therefore the most 
decorative are the cumuli. The cumulus is the 
cloud of summer, and the cloud of day. It forms 
shortly after sunrise in small, scattered patches 
which quickly unite into beautiful clouds which 
drift across the sky. The poet terms these 
clouds the “argosies of cloudland.” These 
clouds present a thick, rounded appearance. 
They are named colloquially, ‘‘wool-pack,” 
“balls of cotton,’”’ etc. They are dome-shaped 
or oval at the top, with horizontal bases. They 
assume many fantastic shapes, and their form 
is constantly changing. The cumulus cloud is 
usually dark at the base, while the shadows are 
a pearly gray. When the illumination of the 
cloud is from the side the irregular surface act- 
ually casts a shadow, and thus in the pictures 
of cumuli we get the lights and shades which 
are so effective. 

The stratus is the night cloud and —as its 
name indicates—is a long, horizontal cloud 
without any special structure. This cloud forms 
about sunset, increases during the night, and 
disappears soon after sunrise. 
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Cirrus clouds are the highest of all the clouds, 
and vary most in extent. They are isolated 
clouds and, owing to their loose, feathery ap- 
pearance, are called “locks of hair,” ‘mare’s 
tail,” “‘cat’s tail,” etc. They make a dappled 
looking sky, and converge toward points on the 
horizon. 

The nimbus is the rain-cloud, and has a 
characteristic form, being distinguished from 
other clouds by its uniform black or grayish 
tint and its edges fringed with light. 

These different clouds all unite with the 
cumulus, and when so combined are very inter- 
esting. When the stratus and cumulus combine 
we have rolls of dark clouds which cover the 
greater portion of the sky and give it an undu- 
lating appearance. Again it appears as a thin 
cloud through which patches of the blue sky 
may be seen. 

The cirro-cumulus clouds are white and fleecy 
without much shadow, and they are arranged in 
groups and sometimes in rows. 

The cumulo-nimbus clouds are very imposing, 
towering up into the sky in huge masses, ma- 
king the most impressive of all clouds. 

One does not need to be a meteorologist in 
order to distinguish between the types of clouds 
and the conditions of weather and time of day 
which they indicate, but he does need to know 
just what has been briefly said about clouds, so 
that he will not introduce a cumulo-nimbus into 
a sunny landscape, nor a stratus into a mid-day 
scene, 

The only true way when making cloud neg- 
atives is to make notes of the conditions of the 
weather, the time of day, and the time of year; 
then in using the negative one will introduce 
clouds which will harmonize with the landscape. 

In the development of the cloud negative lies 
principally its beauty in the resulting print. The 
development should be slow, and development 
prolonged until there is no clear glass in the neg- 
ative. The delicacy of the clouds must be pre- 
served and not over-developed. 

In the printing, over-printing is to be as care- 
fully avoided as the over-developing. Keep the 
tones light and delicate, under-printing rather 
than over-printing. 

In making cloud negatives be sure to include 
the horizon-line, as this prevents the unhappy 
mistake sometimes made of printing the clouds 
bottom side up. Knowing the form of the cum- 
ulus, this would be a very ludicrous mistake, 
yet it is one easily made by the novice who has 
not learned to see things which have been fa- 
miliar all his life. 

Learning to see is one of the faculties which 
the amateur must cultivate if he wishes to suc- 
ceed in artistic work. There is a great deal of 
difference between “looking” and “seeing.” 

Speaking of the difference between looking 
and seeing, one is reminded that there is quite 
as much difference between reading and skim- 
ming. In these days of making of many books 
and periodicals one often wonders whether what 
one writes is read attentively. The editor had 


a very pleasant confirmation of the fact that the 
Guild department has at least one attentive 
reader. 

Mention was made in the April number of 
budding branches and their value as motifs for 
decorative photography. In enumerating cer- 
tain kinds the editor said that the tag alder, the 
willow, and the witch-hazel were budding and 
blossoming. Now the witch should have been 
left off from the hazel, for the witch-hazel blos- 
soms in autumn, and though the flower is very 
small, being composed of four slender petals, 
yet the blossoms are crowded so closely together 
the branches look as if decorated with a pale 
yellow fringe possessing singular luminous 
quality. Many a time and oft in her autumn 
rambles has the editor gathered the blossoming 
twigs, taken them home, and in time has both 
heard and seen the ripened nuts fly out from 
their bursting shells like tiny catapults. 

A member of the Guild reading the article, 
and being withal a naturalist and a close ob- 
server, saw the error and called attention to it, 
and herewith is the correction. The shrub 
whose branches were then adorning themselves 
with long cylindrical catkins was the hazel 
meant, and not the curious shrub whose tiny 
nuts bear a strong resemblance to elfin faces. 

Thoreau says of this curious bush: “There is 
something witch-like in the appearance of the 
witch-hazel which blossoms late in October and 
in November, with its irregular angular spray, 
and petals like Furies’ hair or small ribbon 
streamers. Its blossoming, too, at this irreg- 
ular period, when other shrubs have lost their 
leaves as well as blossoms, looks like witches’ 
craft. Certainly it blooms in no garden of man.” 

Is n’t there something witch-like or uncanny 
about almost every plant or shrub? There is 
the Forsythia, for instance, which blooms before 
it leaves, leaves directly after it blossoms, and 
after it leaves it stays all summer. 


BACKGROUNDS 

THE question of what is a suitable background 
to use in the making of portraits, figure studies 
or still-life pictures is one which the amateur, 
especially the beginner in photography, finds it 
difficult to answer satisfactorily. 

In one’s first efforts at portraiture, for instance, 
very little attention is paid to the background, 
and one finds, alas, that when the negative is 
developed and printed the background is the 
most prominent part of the picture. 

The background of any picture should be of 
such a nature that it will harmonize with the 
subject, and it must have a certain elusiveness 
about it, so that it cannot be seen at a glance of 
what it consists, and above all things it should 
not be of such a character that it immediately 
attracts the attention. It should, moreover, form 
a setting for the portrait itself. 

Simplicity must be the first thing considered 
in selecting a background. Two lengths of car- 
tridge-paper in some shade of tan or of light 
green mounted on cloth will make a most satis- 
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SECOND 
PRIZE — 
MOUNTAINS 


B. J. MORRIS 


factory background where money is a consider- 
ation. The end tacked on a roller gives a handle 
by which to manage its adjustment, and when 
not in use it can be rolled on the roller and kept 
safe from harm. 

Where money is not a consideration, coarse 
furniture plush with the pile somewhat broken 
makes a very excellent background, and by ad- 
justing it at certain angles one can vary the depth 
of light and shadow at will. One can also get 
gradations of tones on the cartridge-paper by 
a judicious use of powdered black lead rubbed 
on the surface with a bunch of surgeon’s cotton. 

In home portraiture, however, one cannot 
have recourse to such a background, but must 
depend on the room itself. Most rooms have so 
many pictures on the walls and so much bric-a- 
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brac scattered about that unless these are re- 
moved from the field of the lens the result is a 
most distracting and uneasy background. The 
wall-paper itself may be quite impossible from 
an artistic standpoint. If, however, the pattern 
is not too obtrusive one may make a harmoni- 
ous background by placing the sitter some dis- 
tance from the wall, and adjusting the stops so 
that the pattern of the wall-paper will be out of 
focus, thus producing broad masses of light and 
shade which will give a very pleasing effect in 
the finished print. 

The background for flowers or still-life stud- 
ies should always be plain: a light gray paper 
or a green for white flowers and a deep cream or 
a bisque shade for dark flowers, and always the 
isochromatic plate, so as to get true color val- 
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ues. The lighting of the background can be va- 
ried by placing it at different angles. In making 
studies of still life the background should be 
placed far enough away from the object so that 
space is suggested. 

Every rule has an exception, and one success- 
ful flower photographer whose work is much 
sought after uses the reverse side of a Persian 
rug which shows the warp but not the woof. 
The rug is placed some distance from the flow- 
ers and the effect is extremely good. 

Light green burlap might be used in place of 
the rug, but it must be so far away that it is quite 
out of focus. Avoid any background which at- 
tracts attention to itself. 


Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frint 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


H. D. FowLer.— You will find in PHoro- 
ERA MAGAZINE for July, 1907, detailed direc- 
tions for making a simple and cheap case for 
filing negatives, together with instructions in 
regard to arrangement and classifying. In 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE for March, 1905, are 
directions for making cases for storing and filing 
films. The articles referred to are in the Round 
Robin Guild department. 

R. W. S.— The Cycle Poco is no longer man- 
ufactured, the Century now taking its place. 
You can still obtain supplies either from the 
Rochester Optical Co. or from the Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. The firm about which you make in- 
quiries has sold out to the latter named com- 
pany. I would not advise you to buy a second- 
hand camera which is no longer manufactured. 
The Cycle Poco, No. 2, 4 x 5 plate, formerly 
sold for fifteen dollars. 

J. T. H.— To use the developer which has 
too large a quantity of the bromide of potassium 
make up another quantity of developer, omitting 
this chemical, and then use half of each in de- 
veloping. This will correct the action and give 
the normal tone to your prints. 

Joun D. WickLunp.— See article in this 
number on the making of cloud negatives. In 
the next number you will find a description of 
double printing. Read the article on clouds 
carefully, as it will be a guide in selecting the 
kinds of clouds suitable for your landscapes. 

D. L. H. AND OtTHERS.— A spectacle lens is 
a non-achromatic lens; that is, it is not free from 
color. To ascertain whether a lens has good 
definition, pin a printed paper on the wall so 
that it lies perfectly flat, having the area large 
enough so that it will extend beyond the field of 
the lens. Set up the camera so that it will be 


exactly parallel with the paper. Focus sharply, 
and when the plate is developed the negative 
will show whether or not the lens gives a clear, 
sharp image at the edge of the plate. For greater 
ease in focusing, the paper should be placed so 
that the printing is upside down, thus bringing 
it right side up in the camera. 

M. F. B.— The best medium for printing 
the portraits of which you enclose proofs is 
platinum paper of rather coarse texture. Printed 
on this paper the shadows will be softer, and 
the imperfections in the negative less apparent. 

S. L. O.— This question asking for a receipt 
for glue which is damp-proof hardly comes with- 
in the jurisdiction of the Guild. However, our 
correspondent is informed that he may make a 
glue which is practically damp-proof by dissolv- 
ing good glue in as small a quantity of water as 
will suffice to soften it, and when dissolved add 
to it one fourth of its bulk of linseed oil. Add 
the oil while the glue is hot, and stir rapidly, 
that the two may be thoroughly incorporated. 

CHALMERS F, W.— You can improvise trays 
which will serve the purpose of more expensive 
trays, by taking the common wooden plates 
such as are used by grocers in sending out 
butter, lard, etc., and coating them with par- 
affin wax. Melt the wax and pour it over the 
wood. It makes it water-proof and the trays 
may be used for either developing or for fixing. 

AMELIA K. I.—In the clearing of platinum 
prints the hydrochloric acid must be chemically 
pure; that is, the yellow tone must be bleached 
out of it and the acid perfectly white. The yel- 
low colored acid is apt to stain the prints, and 
undoubtedly that is the reason why your prints 
have impure whites. 

D. E. WincHELL.— To secure international 
copyright of a photograph or any other publica- 
tion which may be so protected, it is necessary 
to comply with the formalities of the “country 
of origin,” or the country where the article to be 
copyrighted was first published. 

H. W. Swarrorp.— You can get a leather 
preservative at a store where leather supplies 
and harnesses are sold. This will soften the 
leather of your camera and prevent further 
cracking. If the edges are broken so that the 
bellows leaks light they can be repaired by taking 
strips of old kid gloves, the kind known as un- 
dressed kid, and gluing along the breaks, using 
a good fish glue. Do not apply the glue very 
thickly. A thin coating will stick just as well 
and will not stiffen and crack. 

J. F., NEw York City.— An article on copy- 
righting photographs, about which you ask in- 
formation, will be found in the next number. I 
trust it covers all points; but if you wish further 
detail, please write again. 

JANE F.— To remove pyro stains from the 
fingers, rub them with ammonium persulphate \ 
crystals, or, if not too deep, use lemon juice. 
Washing the hands in milk before beginning 
developing will often prevent staining of the 
fingers, but the best preventive is to use rubber 
finger-tips. 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 

Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $ 5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $ 2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those{Ywhose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHoTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 

RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTo-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package oj prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent jor each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition jor which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoTo-EraA. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
May —‘“‘Animals.’’ Closes June 30. 
June —“ Pinhole Pictures.’’ Closes July 31. 
July —‘“ Harbor Scenes.”’ Closes August 31. 
August —‘‘Flowers.’’ Closes September 30. 
September —“‘Artistic Mounting.”’ Closes Octo- 


ber 31. 
AWARDS — MOUNTAINS 


First prize: G. R. Ballance. 

Second Prize: B. J. Morris. 

Honorable Mention: W. de F. Brown, C. Fred- 
erick Potter and A. S. Williams, E. B. Franklin. 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Fuint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately. giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


“THE NEw Macazing,” H. G. F.— This is 
a picture of two young women, one seated in a 
chair with a magazine open, and the other 
standing at her side looking down at the printed 
page. The pose and expression of the figure 
seated is excellent, but the attitude and the ex- 
pression of the figure standing indicates that she 
has not the slightest interest in the new periodi- 
cal. The lighting of this picture is very good, the 
shadows having both softness and roundness, 
but the bored, indifferent pose of the one figure 
spoils what otherwise would have been a most 
interesting study. 


“A PicTruRE OF Emity,” D. R. A.— This 
might be called “A Picture of Emily’s Roses” 
instead of “A Picture of Emily.” The subject 
has a white rose in the front of her hair, a white 
rose in the back of her hair, and a bunch of 
white roses in her hand. This curious arrange- 
ment of the roses gives three separate spots of 
high-light, and the eye wanders here and there 
vainly searching for a restful point. The plate 
from which the print was made has been de- 
veloped too far, and the high-lights are hard, 
and chalky looking. The pose, however, is ex- 
cellent, and the artist is advised to try again, 
removing or doing away with the roses, and 
making the surroundings as simple as possible. 
The subject is one which is worthy of a good 
picture. 

“IN THE GARDEN,” S. T. W.— This is a 
charming study of a young girl in a garden. 
The figure is standing near a sun-dial, but in- 
stead of depicting the subject as reading the 
dial, which is the trite way of most amateurs 
when a sun-dial is introduced into the picture, 
the girl has a bunch of flowers loosely arranged 
and is adding another to the bouquet. The 
only real fault to find with this picture is the 
space of white representing the sky, though the 
branches of trees somewhat break the bare and 
unfinished look. By double printing scattered 
clouds could be introduced, which would mate- 
rially help the composition. In printing in the 
clouds the amateur is cautioned against making 
the printing too deep. Just a suggestion of 
outline will be quite sufficient. Though it is 
quite apparent that this picture must have been 
taken in sunlight, it has been admirably devel- 
oped, so that there are no harsh contrasts of 
lights and shadows. 
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A MONTHLY 


THE CRUCIBLE 


DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ORTHOCHROMATISM BY MEANS OF 
THE AUTOCHROME 


In a recent issue of Photography H. D’Arcy 
Power, M.D., makes the ingenious suggestion 
that an Autochrome transparency need not be 
an end in itself, but may be used for printing a 
carbon negative, and from this prints may 
taken by any photographic process. The Au- 
tochrome plate, he points out, solves not only 
the color-problem, but also that of values. In 
other words, a method which gives true colors 
must give true values, because tint changes with 
alteration of light-intensity. The prints result- 
ing from Dr. Power’s experiments, made in the 
ordinary way and via the Autochrome, show 
marked differences in favor of the latter, which 
are strikingly accurate in their rendering of 
color-values. 

“The rendering of colors in black and 
white,” says Dr. Power, “‘is often better effected 
by a conventional arrangement of contrasts than 
by adhesion to true light-values; since in the 
latter case it may easily happen that objects of 
equal luminosity, but strongly contrasting col- 
ors, might lose their identity by a common tone- 
rendering. The attempts that have been made 
to render the photograph truer by means of 
plates sensitized for one or all the colors yield 
results of greater or less value; but probably no 
absolutely true rendering is possible short of 
making three negatives through the usual 
screens, and therefrom making a composite 
positive. 

“This is a troublesome method, and it oc- 
curred to me that the special sensitiveness of the 
silver haloids to short light-waves, which is the 
cause of the false color-rendering of an ordinary 
plate, is not existent (at least to anything like 
the same extent) in the unsolubilizing action of 
light on bichromated gelatine. Therefore, a 
negative printed in carbon tissue from an Au- 
tochrome positive ought to yield prints with the 
values correctly given in black and white. Ex- 
periment has fully justified this deduction.” 

The article further describes the results of 
photographing a strip of canvas on which four 
bands were painted in the following colors: 
French vermilion, chrome yellow No. 2, chrome 
green and permanent blue. The first two, es- 
pecially the chrome yellow, are strong, brilliant 
colors with high-light values; the chrome green 
and blue are deep colors of low values. These 
bands were photographed in five different ways; 
viz., with an ordinary plate, film and color- 
screen, panchromatic plate in contact with a 
stripped Autochrome and yellow screen, dry- 


plate negative from an Autochrome positive and 
carbon negative from an Autochrome positive. 
All but the last-named were entirely false in 
rendering. In all, the light yellow was repre- 
sented as darker than the very dark blue. Only 
in the carbon negative from the Autochrome 
was there an approximation to the truth. The 
blue was darker than the yellow, and as dark as 
the red (it should be darker), and the green was 
about correct. It was a severe test, and the 
results, although not perfect, were a close ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

Another experiment was a photograph of a 
blue-and-white bowl filled with bright yellow 
nasturtiums on a mass of deep red geraniums 
and green leaves. The values were faithfully 
rendered in the print from the carbon negative 
from an Autochrome. In protraiture the ren- 
dering of warm flesh-tints was especially true. 

In printing the carbon tissue Dr. Power puts 
out another Autochrome of similar density in 
contact with a piece of P. O. P. When this is 
fully printed the carbon tissue will be also. In 
weak sunlight the exposure-time is about an 
hour. When the resulting negative lacks density 
it can be intensified with potassium perman- 
ganate. Solution H of the Autochrome form- 
ule may be used. Special transparency tissue 
is not essential, as any black carbon tissue will 
do; Ozobrome tissue is excellent. 


SEPARATE DEVELOPMENT 


In giving an account of this novel method in 
our April issue we expressed the hope that our 
readers would report their experiences. Mr. 
Thomas H. Holmes, of Baltimore, has practi- 
cally adopted the method, having found it very 
satisfactory. As any formula containing an 
alkali can be used, the following pyro solutions 
were adopted: 


No. I 
No. 2 
Sodium carbonate crystals ......... 2 ounces 
Sodium sulphite crystals ........... 


Mr. Holmes says: 

“I like it very much, as I obtained a much 
better quality of negative than I had been able 
to get by other methods. 

‘“‘As I use full orthochromatic plates, I was 
not able to watch things very closely, so I began 
using the same pyro formula for my 8 x 10 bro- 
mide prints, in order to get a ‘line’ on its work- 
ing. 
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“Were it not for the uncertainty of determin- 
ing under the ruby-light just when, after hours 
or so of use, the high-lights begin to show stain, 
I would use this formula for many prints, as it 
gives a remarkably clear, bold image and more 
‘relief’ on account of entire absence of fog. 

“With plates or paper, immersion in A seems 
to be immaterial, if long enough to allow the 
film to become saturated. 

“The time in B is quite important. I was 
astonished that several under-timed prints, 
abandoned and left in B because I was called 
away, finally evened up and came out with full 
detail in the high-lights and without blocking 
the heavy shadows. 

“Tn fact, I have never been able to get blocked 
high-lights in negatives nor burned-out shad- 
ows in prints. Every gradation was registered. 

“At the start I used a stop-watch to time in 
both A and B, but later abandoned it, guessing 
at the time and then leaving the plate in B until 
the image could be seen in the back of the plate; 
or, with prints, until I liked the appearance. 

““My first experience was with plates exposed 
one-tenth second in a Graflex camera on a snow- 
scene and dark tree-trunks at 11 A.M. in Feb- 
ruary, light flurry of snow falling, sky many 
shades darker than snow, sun not visible even 
as to its position, the clouds were so thick and 
dark. 

“Even though I used a Goerz 1 B lens work- 
ing at F 4.8 with Hammer Ortho plates, it 
seemed like the most foolish waste of good 
material to attempt hand snap-shots of such a 
subject under the conditions. But my compan- 
ion had a new 3 A Graflex with roll film and he 
was crazy to try ii, so I wasted a few to keep him 
company and considered them fit subjects upon 
which to try the new developing-idea. 

“There is fairly good detail in the tree-trunks 
and yet the snow portion of the negative will 
easily permit a newspaper to be read through it. 

“T tried the method on portrait negatives and 
got beautiful softness. 

“I did not demonstrate that it was partic- 
ularly fine for under-exposed plates (though I 
shall follow this point up) as seemed to be in- 
dicated by the action on under-exposed prints. 

“‘Prints develop much slower in the separate 
solutions than when the two are combined. 

“It is my belief that the separate solutions 
will give much richer detail in the shadows of 
negatives by the time the high-lights show 
through on the back than will the ordinary 
development. In other words, an under-expo- 
sure may be forced to a much greater extent and 
still keep the range of gradation between high- 
est light and deepest shadow within reasonable 
bounds. The greatest stumbling-block, I think, 
will be lack of density; but then, under-expo- 
sures are not noted for density anyhow!”’ 


DEVELOPING GASLIGHT PAPER 

AN interesting statement was made some time 
since by G. Hauberisser in the Wiener Mittei- 
lungen to the effect that a very small quantity 


of developer may be used for a considerable 
number of gaslight prints without producing 
green tones by the addition of five drops of a 
ten per cent solution of sodium tribasic phos- 
phate to every three and one-half ounces of de- 
veloper each time it is used. 


PERSULPHATE REDUCERS 


In the December issue of PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE we published in this department the new 
reducing-formula of H. W. Bennett, which he 
announced in the Journal of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society. This bath, in which ammonium 
persulphate is used in conjunction with sodium 
sulphite and sulphuric acid, has caused con- 
siderable discussion in Europe, England and 
America. The author claims that a solution 
prepared in this way acts more uniformly and 
keeps for a much longer time than a plain so- 
lution of persulphate. This does not seem to be 
the general opinion, however, and Das Atelier 
gives an account of an exhaustive series of care- 
fully-conducted experiments by R. Namias and 
Adolph Baschieri. They seem to furnish con- 
clusive, scientific proof that there is no difference 
between the action of a simple persulphate so- 
lution and the Bennett bath, but that the keep- 
ing-quality of his bath is distinctly inferior to 
that of the simple solution. These conclusions 
were reached only after tests in which two halves 
of the same negative were treated to these two 
distinct reducers, and the working-condition of 
both solutions was tested frequently during a 
considerable period of time. Experiments made 
several years ago prove that a simple aqueous 
solution of ammonium persulphate has consid- 
erable stability; in fact, a five per cent neutral 
or acid solution will keep at least two months if 
prepared with distilled water and protected 
from light. The solution used by R. Namias was 
strongly acid with ammonium bisulphite. 


CLEANING PRINTS ON ROUGH PAPER 


ROUGH-SURFACE papers such as platinum, 
carbon or bromide readily catch dirt and be- 
come soiled. The best way to restore their 
original brightness is to prepare some thin, 
flour paste and spread it over the print with a 
soft brush. Place the paper, face up, on a clean 
sheet of glass for about ten minutes, and then 
wash away the paste with a spray of cold water. 
This treatment usually results in removing all 
dirt from the pores of the paper. 


REMOVING DEVELOPMENT-STAINS 


WHEN development has been prolonged in a 
solution containing insufficient sodium sulphite 
staining is likely to occur. Steps should be taken 
to remove it as soon as possible. Although read- 
ily done soon after development, it becomes al- 
most impossible when considerable time has 
elapsed. Immersion in the following bath for a 
few minutes will usually prove effective: 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 


“A YEAR’S WORK OF THE ROUND 
ROBIN GUILD” 


TueE idea of assembling the successful com- 
petition prints of The Round Robin Guild for 
1907 as an itinerant exhibition was indeed a 
happy one, for the collection has proved to be 
one of the most popular and eagerly-sought ex- 
hibitions of the year. It has already been seen 
in Orange, N. J., Chicago, Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee and Grand Rapids. Its further journey 
includes Toledo, Baltimore, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Sheboygan, Wis., Brockton, Mass., Portland, 
Me., Providence, R. I. and Brooklyn. 

That it is a high-class exhibition in every re- 
spect may be seen from the following review in 
the Minneapolis Journal, published during the 
time these pictures hung in the Minneapolis 
Public Library: 

“The art of pictorial photography has had a 
wonderfully rapid development. In both por- 
trayal of human life and interpretations of na- 
ture it has reached high artistic standards. 
These annual itinerant exhibitions show a 
charming variety of subject and treatment. 
The newer photographs indicate that instead of 
aiming to make a mere detailed imitation of an 
object, it may express an impression, interpret 
a mood or emotion. 

“Perhaps only an artist will have ability or 
time to get a real art product by manipulating 
the negative in the developing, eliminating here, 
strengthening there in details, according to the 
new and fascinating processes. These pictures 
have a most pleasing variety of subjects, repre- 
senting snow scenes, atmospheric conditions — 
as windy and showery days — landscapes, 
waterscapes, sunsets, window and doorway 
views and nocturnal photography. The genre 
pictures, or domestic scenes, are frequently 
more difficult, but the variety presented is very 
attractive. The originality and artistic quality 
of the prize prints show the rapid progress 
toward high standards, and that in addition 
to the long-established forms of art expression — 
painting, sculpture and architecture — there is 
a new and enjoyable field of art activity.” 

So great has been the desire of camera clubs 
throughout the country to show the prize win- 
ning Guild pictures that we have, through the 
courtesy of the members represented, been able 
to send out a duplicate collection. This will go 
to San Francisco, St. Louis, Columbus, Buffalo, 
Trenton, and Montclair, N. J., New York City 
and Northampton, Mass. Other clubs desiring 
to see this collection of pictures may secure full 
particulars regarding it of the publisher of 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


BOSTON CAMERA CLUB 


At the close of the regular monthly meeting of 
the club, April 6, the members and their friends 
listened to an entertaining and instructive lecture 
by Ernest Harold Baynes, the well-known pho- 
tographer of animals, and secretary of the 
American Bison Society, of which Theodore 
Roosevelt is president. Mr. Baynes described 
the famous Corbin game preserve. He also re- 
lated his experience in raising and training such 
ferocious creatures as buffaloes, wolves and boars, 
including many hair-breadth escapes. A series 
of pictures illustrating the snow-tracks of birds 
and quadrupeds was also greatly enjoyed. The 
lantern-views were superb, many of them being 
skilfully colored. The audience was large and 
highly appreciative. 

For ten days during the latter part of April 
fifty framed pictures selected from the annual 
exhibition of the Buffalo Camera Club were 
shown at the club rooms. These were loaned 
through the courtesy of PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, 
and so enthusiastically were they praised by all 
who saw them that the editor has decided to 
publish a representative collection of them, to- 
gether with an appreciative article, as the leading 
feature of the July issue. 

Later in the month there were exhibitions 
of work by members of the Capitol Camera Club 
of Washington, D. C., and the Portland, Me., 
Camera Club. 


PORTLAND PICTORIALISTS AT 
BOSTON 


PROBABLY the most eagerly-anticipated of the 
exchange exhibitions is that from Portland, Me., 
being shown at the club-rooms at the time of 
writing. The workers of the Pine Tree State 
have for several years past delighted their ad- 
mirers with the best annual camera club exhibi- 
tion in New England, and the present collection 
is no exception. Seldom is so uniformly high a 
standard of excellence maintained throughout 
an exhibition; and although this year’s prints 
are for the most part examples of straight pho- 
tography, they indicate a high degree of artistic 
knowledge and pictorial perception. These 
artists are particularly fortunate in having a 
variety of scenery at hand, and possibly this ex- 
plains the fact that landscapes, seascapes and 
snow scenes predominate. Several portraits, 
however, such as ‘“‘Abigail,’”” by B. W. Guppy, 
and ‘Portrait of Mr. H.,”’ by W. B. Post, show 
that these three classes are not the limit of the 
Portland camerists’ versatility. 

Of genre work there is none, aside from three 
fire-scenes, unless “Through the Winter’s 
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y S. S. Skolfield, and “A Brown 
Study,”’ by C. F. Clarke, may be so considered. 
The former is primarily an atmospheric effect 
and one of the most beautiful examples of at- 


Storm,” by 


mospheric perspective we have seen. Being a 
prize-winner in the Round Robin Guild, it will 
be reproduced in PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE for 
July. Mr. Skolfield is also represented by ‘‘ Wind- 
Swept,”’ reproduced in our February issue, and 
Venture,” a marine of unusual feeling and 
beauty. J. R. Peterson and J. H. McCorkle have 
always been highly commended for their marine 
work, and “‘The Storm Signal” and ‘‘ When the 
Tide Comes In,” by these gentlemen respec- 
tively, show that they have lost none of their skill 
in this branch of photography. 

Mr. Clarke’s print referred to above is more in 
the nature of a portrait, although possessing that 
unconscious naturalness which many professional 
men fail to secure. It was reproduced in the 
Guild department of this magazine for April. 

‘The High Tide of the Year,” by F. H. 
Thompson, is probably the most striking land- 
scape shown. Incidentally, it is beautiful in 
tone and composition and an excellent specimen 
of carbon printing, but at first sight it creates an 
insistent and unabating yearning for the great 
outdoors. Can we say more? Another print by 
Mr. Thompson bears the legend ‘“ Winter’s Hold 
Is Broken,” to which he has facetiously added, 
“So am I.” We cannot believe that the affairs 
of the Thompson Art Co. are at so low an ebb! 
Joking aside, this picture is a gem; it shows too 
great depth of focus, perhaps, but that is par- 
tially compensated for by the perspective of the 
leading lines, while the tone, particularly the 
blue-green of the shadows, is excellent. “‘Octo- 
ber Morning” and ‘‘The Meadow Pool,” by 
W. B. Post, were charming examples of that 
well-known worker’s artistry, while “‘ Whispering 
to the Willow,” by O. P. T. Wish, and ‘‘ Wood- 
land Shadows,” by William J. Hoyt, were notable 
pictures showing unusual pictorial treatment of 
commonly-seen though beautiful motives. As 
usual, W. B. Post contributes one of his inimitable 
snow-scenes, ‘‘ December Goldenrod,” which is 
beyond criticism. ‘‘ Winter,” by H. A. Roberts, 
is a close second, and J. R. Peterson, in ‘‘ The 
Wake of the North Wind,” also gives us a 
pleasing interpretation of winter in the coun- 
try. 

Firemen at work have been frequent subjects 
for the camerist of late, and ‘‘Fire-fighters,” by 
G. G. Allen, “At Close Range,” by S. G. Phillips, 
and “Heroes of Peace,” author not stated, com- 
pare well with others we have seen. 


CAMERA CLUB OF MT. VERNON, N. Y. 
THIS organization is rejoicing in its adoles- 
cence, being extremely active, enterprising and 
enthusiastic, and sedulously keeps us informed 
of its doings. It has a lively and discriminating 
Board of Directors, which secures for the club 
every available collection of high-class prints. 
The club will not be satisfied until it has joined 
the Federation — a worthy ambition, indeed. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CLUB 

THis exclusive band of workers distinguished 
itself in its annual exhibition — April 13 to 20. 
The prints shown this year were of an excep- 
tionally high artistic standard. The group of 
studio interiors and portraits by Eleanor W. 
Davis, especially, excelled in composition, 
chiaroscuro and tonal effect. A series of Euro- 
pean views by J. P. Loud; portraits by Margaret 
A. Leavitt, Jeannette B. Peabody, Helen T. 
Peabody, Charles Peabody and J. G. Thorp; 
landscapes by Caroline E. Peabody and Annie G. 
Shufeldt and architectural studies by W. Orison 
Underwood and M. S. McN. Watts, belonged in 
the honor class and called for high praise. 


NEW YORK CAMERA CLUB 

THE Camera Club of New York has removed 
from its old quarters on 31st St. to its new home, 
occupying most of the upper floor of the two- 
story building, corner 68th St. and Broadway. 
The report, apparently started by enemies of the 
club, that the organization was about to disband 
on account of internal financial weakness and 
lack of interest is as false as it is malicious. The 
expense of moving and the new installation, 
alone, will be borne by members, so that the 
club far from faces financial ruin. With excep- 
tional working-facilities, capable workers, loyal 
friends, a fine library and the prospect of an 
increased membership, the club has reason to 
feel greatly encouraged. If it does not soon 
achieve the position as the leading photographic 
society in the East we shall be greatly mistaken. 
Mr. C. H. Crosby has recently been elected 
president of the club. 


TWENTY-THIRD ST. BRANCH 
Y. M. C. A. CAMERA CLUB 

THE Camera Club of the Twenty-third Street 
Branch Y. M. C. A. held its Annual Dinner at 
the Oriental Restaurant, 3 Pell St., Chinatown, 
New York City, on April 4, 1908. 

Thirty-seven members and invited guests 
assembled at 7.40 P.M. in the unique rooms and 
did ample justice to the dishes of Chinese food. 
The menu-cards were photographic reproduc- 
tions of Chinese writing, with the interpretation 
in English. During the intervals between the 
courses the time was taken up by short speeches 
from the invited guests, and all enjoyed the 
evening on account of its peculiar surroundings. 
After dinner the party separated into groups and 
visited the various places of interest, including 
the Joss House, Chinese Theater and the stores. 
It was pronounced by all to have been a great 
success. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Club, held on 
April 6, the following officers were elected, and 
entered upon their duties: president, Mr. Jack 
Braden; vice-president, E. G. Dunning; secre- 
tary, F. M. Ingalls; treasurer, J. O. Sprague; 
House Committee, H. M. Wyckoff, Leonard 
Kaiser, J. L. Francis. 
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THE BROCKTON CAMERA CLUB 


THE Camera Club of Brockton, Mass., held 
its annual print exhibit in April. The display 
was unusually meritorious. The honor for the 
most artistic print was awarded to A. G. Smith 
for ‘“‘Haying on the Marsh,” an old-fashioned 
two-wheeled hay-rig, loaded with marsh hay and 
drawn laboriously up a gentle slope by an old 
horse. Next in order of merit was “The Patri- 
arch,” a head of an old, white-haired and silver- 
bearded organ-grinder, by M. J. Buttomer, an 
exceedingly difficult subject skilfully handled. 
These were the leading salon pictures, the other 
four being landscapes by W. F. Bond and Eben 
T. Wood, and a dock and harbor scene in Cork, 
Ireland, by M. J. Buttomer. Other interesting 
salon prints were landscapes by Henry Went- 
worth, Guy H. Lawrence and Clark Dexter, and 
an admirable picture of a fire-engine with a 
triple hitch of white horses, by Frank R. Barnard. 


THE POSTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB 

Tuis old-time organization is as active and 
flourishing as ever, rejoicing at present in a 
membership of forty-three. It still retains a 
goodly number of its charter members and _in- 
cludes not a few star pictorialists, such as Wm. 
H. Zerbe, Katherine Bingham, C. F. Clarke, 
William T. Knox and others. It is gratifying to 
note that the standard of excellence, although 
always high, is steadily improving. The work 
shows the influence of advanced thought and 
there is a pleasing effort of the members to help 
each other by word and deed. The ambulatory 
albums are full of sustained interest, the written 
comments of each other’s work being character- 
istically bluff, sincere, witty and never otherwise 
than entertaining and instructive. The election 
of officers in January last resulted in the choice 
of Charles E. Fairman, president, and Gustavus 
A. Brandt, secretary and treasurer, for the year 
of 1908. A meeting of members took place in 
Washington, D. C., May 14-17, and was a very 
enjoyable affair. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIANA 


Tuis strong body of workers will have its 
annual convention July 20-24, at Winona Lake, 
Ind., home of the Daguerre Memorial Institute, 
and the program will be a stunning one. Tro- 
phies for meritorious pictures will be awarded 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.— an 8 x 10 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar lens, value $118.00 — The 
Artura Paper Co., and Otto Doehn of Indian- 
apolis. The grand award, however, is the 
Daguerre Memorial Institute Prize, consisting 
of a diamond medal of honor, to be given for the 
best picture on exhibition; i. e., one solitary, 
framed print. 

Any photographer in good standing, except he 
be from Indiana, may compete for this honor, 
as the entries here are open to the world, not even 
an entrance-fee being charged. What a glorious 
chance for the workers of America! The trus- 


tees are: George G. Holloway, president, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Charles W. Neiswanger, secretary, 
Muncie, Ind.; and George J. Parrot, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. A postal to the secretary will bring the 
sender full information regarding this great 
convention. 


CANADIAN PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION 


A MEETING of the Executive Committee of 
the Canadian Photographic Association was 
— at the studio of Mr. J. Kennedy, Toronto, 

nt. 

The following members were in attendance: 
A. M. Cunningham, Hamilton; C. Rosevear, 
Toronto; F. Jackson, Barrie; J. Kennedy, To- 
ronto; E. Poole, St. Catherine’s, and F. L. Roy, 
Peterborough. 

The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
showed the association to be in a very flourishing 
condition, with every prospect for a successful 
convention to be held in Toronto, Victoria Hall, 
August 4-6, 1908. The officers are leaving no 
stone unturned to make 1908 a record-breaker, 
and already have assurances of some very spe- 
cial demonstrations, lectures and exhibits. Due 
notices will be forwarded later to all names in 
the hands of the committee. Any photographer 
not receiving convention literature will receive 
same upon application to E. Poole, Secretary 
C. P. A., St. Catherine’s. 

Some excellent samples of color-photography 
were exhibited, the work of Mr. J. Kennedy. 


HERMAN LIEBER 


It is with profound sorrow that we record the 
death of Mr. Herman Lieber, the founder and 
president of the H. Lieber Company of Indian- 
apolis, also since 1854 actively and uninterrupt- 
edly its guiding spirit and authority. A man of 
inspiring energy and industry and high business 
ideals, an exemplary family-man and citizen, he 
was universally beloved and respected. He 
achieved success by only strictly honorable 
methods; methods that do not always commend 
themselves to get-rich-quick individuals, but 
which are, nevertheless, the foundation of all 
truly successful enterprises. His genial person- 
ality will be sadly missed in the circles where he 
has been active so long — he died at the age of 
seventy-six — yet he leaves the business which 
he built up in a prosperous condition and in 
hands worthy and capable of sustaining its good 
name. 


CASH PRIZE OFFERS FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

In view of the unpleasant experiences of pho- 
tographic workers in responding to alluring ad- 
vertisements, published in certain magazines 
and newspapers, offering to pay liberally for 
special photographs, the editor of PHoTO-ERA 
MacazZinE has been requested to compile a list 
of such firms or individuals in whom the craft 
may have absolute confidence. 
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Although incomplete, the following list is quite 
reliable, for we have been at some pains to assure 
ourselves of the integrity of those parties less well 
known to the craft than the first nine mentioned 
below, otherwise we should not have accepted 
their advertisements or noticed them editorially. 
We also state what issues of this magazine con- 
tain information about these invitations to send 
prints. 

Eastman Kodak Company; prize contest, April, 

1908. 

Cramer Dry-Plate Company; prize contest, 

April, 1908. 

Youth’s Companion; prize contest, June, 1908. 

Boston & Maine Railroad; grand prize contest, 
to be announced later. 

Burr Publishing Company; regular monthly con- 

test, February, 1908. 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE; regular annual prize 

contest, June, 1908. 

Round Robin Guild; regular monthly contest, 
every issue of PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The Musician; musical subjects, June, 1908. 

System; decorative panels, April, 1908. 

E. L. Briggs; state capitols, types of beauty, 

June, 1908. 

J. K. Le Baron; historic pictures, April, 1908. 
The Hardware Press; window-displays, June, 
1908. 


Barton & Spooner; types of beauty, June, 1908., 


M. K. Bell; animals and comic, chic poses of 
people, June, 1908. 
Yachting; marine photographs, June, 1908. 


PICTORIAL SUBJECTS 


In view of the last number of prize contests 
and other profitable opportunities for workers 
to submit prints this year, careful search will be 
made for attractive camera subjects. Workers 
will bear in mind that Maine and New Hamp- 
shire are States noted for their wealth of pictur- 
esque scenery and are, moreover, delightful 
places in which to pass a summer vacation. The 
White Mountains and the lakes of Maine and 
New Hampshire abound in pictorial subjects. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ROW 


IF one wants to find the leading photographers 
of New York, one needs but to walk along the 
west side of Fifth Avenue. They are strung out 
in a long row extending from Twenty-sixth St. 
to Fifty-eighth St. What used to be Doctors’ 
Row, in Boylston St., the new, fashionable 
shopping thoroughfare of Boston — though 
scarcely one physician can be found there to- 
day —is now, like Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Photographers’ Row. Notman was, probably, 
the first to establish himself in this street, which, 
up to only a few years ago, was given up to fash- 
ionable residences, now replaced by or converted 
into beautiful stores. Then followed in succes- 
sion, Hearn, Conley, Hoyle, Garo, Smith, Park- 
inson, Pierce, Ciarissa Hovey, Fritz and, quite 
recently, Jeanne Bertrand, O. A. Tepfert and 
Frank Place — truly a goodly array of first-class 
workers. 


The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization for the advancement of pictorial pho- 
tography, encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: F. M. TucKERMAN, 1106 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago, 

ey : R. E. Weeks, 166 Lake Street, Chi- 
cago, lll. 

Secretary: CLARENCE B. HALE, 215 Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer: GrorGE C. ELMBERGER, 395 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Pen, Pencil and Camera Club of Pitts- 
burgh has improved its quarters by the addition 
of a large, new dark-room which has been 
equipped with a fine enlarging-camera. Messrs. 
Winfield Scott Clime, of Washington, D. C., and 
Edward F. Ryman, of Wilkes-Barre, have been 
added to its list of non-resident members, and 
R. L. Sleeth, Jr., has been appointed local repre- 
sentative of the Federation. 


The Chicago Camera Club program has been 
somewhat disturbed by the moving-operations 
necessitated by its fast growth, but is now fairly 
well settled, and the program for May was of 
unusual interest, embracing an exhibit of mem- 
bers’ work on the opening night of the new 
rooms, an exhibit of the work of two local High 
School Camera Clubs, lantern-slides from the 
Wisconsin Camera Club and a demonstration of 
gum-printing. 


The Fourth Salon has closed its circuit and the 
pictures are now in process of distribution to 
their owners, the foreign exhibits being handled 
through the former officers of the Federation 
from Pittsburgh and those belonging in the 
United States by the present officers from 
Chicago. Announcement of the Fifth Salon is 
now being prepared and will be mailed to work- 
ers at an early date. A supply will also be sent 
to all Camera Clubs, with request that they give 
the matter all publicity possible among their own 
members and others, to the end that the Fifth 
Salon may secure entries from as wide a field as 
possible. 

Individual workers who may not receive an- 
nouncements and entry-blanks by June first are 
requested to send a postal-card to the Secretary, 
with name and address. 


BEN PELGRIFT 

THERE is not a dealer of any standing in the 
United States who is not familiar with Mr. J. B. 
Pelgrift; and when those upon whom he calls 
know that he is now representing G. Gennert, of 
New York, they will be satisfied that he will look 
after their interests as well as does the house 
he represents. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


THE CENTURY CATALOG 


THE 1908 Century Catalog, advance copy of 
which we have just received, is an excellent in- 
dication of “Century Quality.” It is most 
artistically gotten up and printed, and is well in 
keeping with the high grade of cameras it de- 
scribes. Copies will be mailed free by the Cen- 
tury Camera Division, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL CYKO 


THERE seems to be a lack of understanding re- 
garding the names by which the different sur- 
faces of Professional Cyko are distinguished. 
Many photographers in ordering or purchasing 
Cyko from a dealer ask for Studio Cyko, when 
they really refer to Professional Cyko. It will be 
well to bear in mind that professional is a grade 
of Cyko intended for studio portrait work and 
that this grade of Cyko is made in four different 
surfaces, designated as follows: 

Glossy (Glossy Surface). The surface similar 
to gelatine printing-out paper. 

Studio (Matte Collodion Surface). Or, as some 
designate it, velvet surface. 

Semi-Matte (Smooth Platinum Surface). 

Rough (Rough Platinum Surface). 

All of the foregoing surfaces are also furnished 
on double-weight stock which does not require 
mounting. 

There is another matter in connection with 
Professional Cyko that should be thoroughly 
understood and that relates to Sepia Prints, now 
so popular with the photographer and the public 
at large. No redeveloper should be used other 
than the Cyko Redeveloper or a redeveloper 
compounded according to the formula recom- 
mended by the manufacturers, which formula is 
as follows: 


REDEVELOPER (STOCK SOLUTION) 
Solution A (Bleacher) 


Potassium ferricyanide. ......1 ounce 
Potassium bromide ......... 


For use take one part of Stock Solution to two 
parts of water, then add one drop aqua am- 
monia to each two ounces of dilute solution. 


Solution B (Redeveloper) 
Sodium sulphide (not sulphite) .1 ounce 

For use take one part of Stock Solution to fifteen 
parts of water. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that 
for redevelopment the prints should be of a rich 
black tone a shade darker than necessary when 
the print is to remain black and white. All 
traces of hypo must be removed from the black 
print before placing in bleaching-bath — other- 


wise the image will disappear entirely and will 
not return in the redeveloping-bath. Insuffi- 
cient washing will also produce white spots in 
the redeveloped print. If the print is allowed to 
remain in the redeveloping-bath longer than 
one minute it is liable to blister. 


THE EASTMAN PLATE TANK 


ONE of the most significant of the recent in- 
novations in photography is a new tank for 
stand development of plates, introduced by the 
Eastman Kodak Company. The success of the 
Kodak tank for films has demonstrated that 
stand development produces a higher average of 
good results than any other method. The one 
drawback in treating plates in a similar way has 
been the necessity for occasional agitation of the 
developer to prevent uneven density and conse- 
quent differences in development at the top and 
bottom. To obviate this trouble it has remained 
for the Eastman Kodak Company to place on 
the market a tank having a liquid-tight cover, 
which can be reversed several times during de- 
velopment. Truly this fills a long-felt want. 


THE VOIGTLANDER PRODUCTS 


Now that the oldest optical firm in the world 
—Voigtlinder & Sohn, A. G., Brunswick, Ger- 
many — has established an American branch of 
its business in New York, it begins issuing cata- 
logs for this market. The first of this series has 
come to hand. It is superbly gotten up and de- 
voted to microscopes, microscopical objectives 
and accessories, and other optical apparatus of a 
scientific character — all exemplifying the high- 
est degree of efficiency, workmanship and 
finish. The same is true of the Voigtlander Re- 
flex Camera and the Porro Prism Binoculars 
which are also featured in this catalog, which is a 
credit to its publishers. 


1908 SENECA CAMERAS 
Our readers, by mentioning PHOTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE, upon application, will receive the 
latest handsome catalog of the Seneca Camera 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. In it will be found 
described an excellent line of cameras for both 
professional and amateur. 


PINACYANOL 


THE article on ‘Theatrical Photography” 
which we reprinted from the British Journal of 
Photography in our issue for July, 1907, has 
created wide-spread interest. Many readers have 
applied for information regarding pinacyanol, 
recommended in this article, and for the benefit 
of others who may desire to know we announce 
that the chemical is manufactured by Victor 
Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson St., New York City. 
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Honor and Quality Uphold the Defender Trade-Mark 
ARGO GASLIGHT PAPER HAS: 


FOR THE PROFESSIONAL FOR THE AMATEUR 


A grade to fit any negative. Greatest latitude of any photo-paper made ; which 
means economy in number of prints saved. 
Brilliancy ; six surfaces; simplest to manipulate ; 
absolute permanency ; artistic possibilities second 
One price for double or single weight. to none; clear whites; rich shadows. 


SEND FOR CATALOG—NOW—WHILE YOU THINK OF IT 


DEFENDER PHOTO-SUPPLY CO. 


1323 ARGO PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Carbon Argo for contrast ; Portrait Argo for normal 
negatives ; Special Portrait Argo for soft effects. 


IN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PHOTO-ERA 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Are the largest Water-Color Manufacturers in the United States, 
and their name on goods is an assurance of high quality. 


DEVOE WATER-COLORS | 
Are specially suitable for coloring Photographic Prints, and are 


for sale by all dealers. 


Five Devoe Spotting-Colors in tin box with brushes, 50 cents. 
Send for sample card of AcapEmic WaTeEr-Co ors. 


Fulton and William Streets 
New York 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS 


176 Randolph Street 
Chicago 


Ensign 


ROLLABLE 
NON-CURLABLE 
RELIABLE 


Fit all modern film-cameras and developing- 
machines. Sample mailed on receipt of usual 
list-price. 


AGENTS FOR ENSIGN FILMS WANTED WHERE NOT REPRESENTED 


When Buying 
Developers 


Specify ‘“‘HAU FF,” and refuse any substitute. 7 
You will then get Clean, Brilliant Negatives 
Free from Fog, and Rich in gradation. 


METOL, AMIDOL, ORTOL 
PYROL, GLYCIN 


“Hauff” 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


G. GENNERT 


IMPORTER 


24-26 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 


53-55 LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


N 
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ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE MENTION A 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ArT OF RETOUCHING SYSTEMATIZED. By 
Ida Lynch Hower. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, or, 
post-paid, $1.06. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, publishers. 

This little volume is a curious mixture of van- 
ity, sense and ignorance, and is of little value, 
except to professional photographers of ordinary 
conventional routine, to whom the principles of 
art and truth make a vain appeal. The book is 
a brief rehash of the usual. commercial method 
of retouching. The author tells nothing new; 
on the contrary, she makes a number of falla- 
cious statements due to seeming ignorance of 
the character of technic, anatomy and art. 
Says the author naively: “As to the amateur, it 
(retouching) has heretofore been a sealed book 
to him.” If it has, so much the better. May it 
always remain so. Again: ‘“‘The camera with 
its bright eyes sees all things alike, and boldly 
emphasizes all the defects.” ‘The steady per- 
fection of photographic lenses has so increased 
the quality and fineness of all work that the neg- 
ative is rare that does not need the manipulation 
of the retoucher’s pencil.’”’ These two state- 
ments are a libel on the artist-expert using 
proper tools. “The striving beginner, as well 
as the trained retoucher, will thank the one 
who systematizes retouching, etc.” We fear 
that this sentiment will strike no responsive 
chord in the heart of the progressive worker. 
Once more: ‘‘The expression must not be 
changed or the likeness will be lost.”” Sound 
doctrine, but, unfortunately, in the accompany- 
ing illustrations all character has been carefully 
removed and anatomical facts falsified by re- 
touching. As a matter of fact, these illustra- 
tions of the retoucher’s skill are the worst fea- 
ture of the book; without them, it would be less 
objectionable. We regret to be unable to ap- 
prove Miss Hower’s effort to,instruct the craft. 


OnE THOUSAND WAYS AND SCHEMES TO AT- 
TRACT TRADE, by Irving P. Fox and B. A. 
Forbes. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
The Spatula Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
The book is unique. It explains briefly and 

clearly over one thousand ideas and schemes that 
have been tried by successful merchants to bring 
people to their stores; also how to sell goods. If 
the purchaser of this book tries one new scheme 
every day, he can draw on its contents nearly 
three years. 

The book is not the work of an advertising- 
writer, giving a lot of theories, but is the result 
of slow and careful observation by trained busi- 
ness-writers extending over a period of more than 
five years. The various schemes described were 
put into practice in stores representing nearly 
every line of retail business and nearly every part 
of the English-speaking world. The publishers 
are so convinced of the practical value of the book 
that they will refund the money if it is returned 
immediately, the purchaser stating that it is not 
worth many times its cost. 


Les PRropUITS CHIMIQUES PURS EN PHOTO- 
GRAPHIE, leur nécessité, leur emploi et leur 
contréle, par Camille Pouleng. Une _ bro- 
chure de 160 pages. Prix: francs, 2.50. Paris: 
Charles Mendel, 118 Rue d’Assas. 

This work will prove a guide to those who, 
having no special knowledge of chemistry, de- 
sire to acquaint themselves with the nature of 
products sold in commerce; recognize a product 
the label of which is partially torn off or muti- 
lated; or, with the aid of scientific works, indulge 
in a few experiments in photographic chemistry. 
The author shows how to distinguish between 
pure and adulterated chemicals used in photog- 
raphy, basing his statements upon personal in- 
vestigation of the products sold in the open mar- 
ket, and not upon information gathered from 
books written on the subject. He also expatiates 
on the harmful effects of using impure chemi- 
cals, rightly declaring that it is poor economy 
to employ other than the purest of chemicals — 
the best being none too good. 


Die ENLWICKELUNG DER PHOTOGRAPHISCHEN 
BROMSILBER-GELATINPLATTE BEI ZWEIFEL- 
HAFT RICHTIGER EXPOSITION, von Arthur 
Freiherrn von Hiibl. Mit einer Tafel. Dritte 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Halle a.S., Druck und 
Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp, 1907. Price, 
1.40 marks ($.33). 

This represents Part 31 of the “ Encyclopedia 
of Photography’’— a series of monographs de- 
voted to different photographic subjects, of 
which fifty-eight have already been published. 
No more perspicuous treatise on the subject of 
the development of dry-plates has ever been 
written. The author here confines himself to 
conditions of doubtful as well as correct expo- 
sures. In the former case he declares himself 
an avowed champion of glycin, whereas in the 
latter he pronounces pyrocatechin as_ unri- 
valed among the various developing-agents 
Herr Hiibl reasons well, and his views, as ex- 
pressed in this little volume, are widely accepted 
as authoritative. 


DEUTSCHER PHOTOGRAPHEN-KALENDER, TAS- 
CHENBUCH UND ALMANACH 1908, 
Herausgegeben und Verlag von Karl Schwier, 
Weimar, Germany. Price, 2 Marks ($.50). 
Time has proved the imperative need of this 

excellent German pocket annual and reference- 

book. It contains, as usual, a complete list of 
professional and amateur photographic societies 
in Germany and Austro-Hungary, together with 
the name and address of every member. There 
is also a comprehensive list of photo-societies in 
all other parts of the world; one of photo-dealers 
and manufacturers, arranged alphabetically and 
according to cities; one of institutions for photo- 
graphic instruction and public dark-rooms in 

Germany and Austro-Hungary, and one of pho- 

to-periodicals of all countries. This little volume 

is obviously useful to manufacturers, and also 

to members of the craft, even without a 

knowledge of the German language. 
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ANLEITUNG ZUR MIKROPHOTOGRAPHIE, von 
R. Neuhauss, M.D. Mit sechs Abbildungen. 
Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Halle a.S., 
Druck und Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp, 1908. 
Price, 1 mark. 

This is Part 8 of the “Encyclopedia of Pho- 
tography” above referred to, and is a mono- 
graph on the subject of micro-photography by 
a widely recognized authority. It is the second, 
revised edition, brought up to date, hence a 
valuable text-book. It deserves to supplement 
the most elaborate work written on the subject, 
and each of the above-named monographs is 
heartily recommended to our readers familiar 
with the German language. 


There are many workers who, while conver- 
sant with a timely, practical subject of general 
interest to the craft, are unable to express them- 
selves with clearness and accuracy. The pub- 
lisher is frequently obliged to return manuscript 
which, if intelligently written, would have been 
accepted for publication. ‘Writing for the 
Press” is a manual that is at once concise and 
comprehensive, helpful and invaluable to all 
persons who would write for publication. The 
author, Robert Luce, is a capable and experi- 
enced writer, and knows whereof he speaks. 
The volume, cloth, contains 302 pages, and will 
be sent, post-paid, for $1.00. Published by Rob- 
ert Luce, 68 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


A LACK OF APPRECIATION 


AmMonG the trans-Atlantic mail received not 
long ago by the distinguished pictorialist, Arthur 
Hawarden, F. R. P. S., is said to have been one 
addressed as follows: “Mr. Arthur Hawarden, 
R. S. V. P.”’, Although an enthusiastic admirer 
of his American cousins and speaking of them, 
frequently, in terms of warm affection, Mr. 
Hawarden chose to be less charitable than his 
wont, attributing to the sender a lack of edu- 
cation. To be sure, one does not usually place 
the initials of the legend “ Répondez, s’il vous 
plait” on the face of the envelope, and, least of 
all, immediately following the addressee’s name. 
Still it may be a harmless little joke on the part 
of Mr. Hawarden’s admirer, thus to ensure ob- 
taining a reply. It is more probable, however, 
that the writer intended to convey his sincere 
admiration in the following terms: “ Royal Scion 
of Victorious Photography.” 


TENNANT AND WARD MOVE 


Messrs. Tennant & Ward, publishers of The 
Photo-Miniature, The American Annual oj 
Photography, and various other photographic 
publications, advise us that since April 10, 1908, 
their offices have been located at No. 122 East 
25th St., New York. 

They also announce the publication of a new 
Year-Book, “The Annual of Photography, 
1908,” which will incorporate a well-known 
reference-book, “Figures, Facts and Formule 
of Photography,” heretofore published sepa- 
rately. The new Year-Book is now ready 


A BOON FOR PHOTO-IMPRESSIONISTS 


It is rumored from Paris that in deference to 
the views of certain extremists in advanced pho 
tography, the Museum of the Luxembourg has 
provided diffusing-screens or écrans-illusion, 
which, if held before the eyes, tend to soften or 
blur the outlines of art-objects, such as paint- 
ings or statuary. By the use of one of these 
hand-screens, which are about twelve inches in 
diameter, covered with cheese-cloth and pro- 
vided with a convenient handle, the visitor may 
enjoy the paintings of Meissonier, Géréme, 
Bouguereau, Détaille and other members of 
the modern French school of art, without being 
tortured by the well-defined contours or sharp 
details which mar these masterpieces. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

THIS magazine for May is a noteworthy issue 
and of exceptional interest to art-lovers and to 
photographers. The work of one of the fore- 
most American portrait-painters is ably set forth 
by Arthur Hoeber, and accompanying illustra- 
tions indicate admirably this artist’s originality 
of management, especially the pose. Of added 
interest is a profusely illustrated article on the 
exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers; in fact, the illustrations on various art- 
matters in America and Europe in this issue of 
The International Studio well repay careful ex- 
amination, although the descriptive text affords 
profitable reading to the art-student. 


AUTOCHROME LANTERN-SLIDES 

Morris BurRKE PARKINSON, Boston, has 
attained great success in making lantern-slides 
on Autochrome plates. He has.the freedom of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and has pro- 
duced some beautiful slides of many of its no- 
table paintings. Mrs. “Jack” Gardner, the 
owner of the Venetian art-palace in the Fen- 
way, has evinced a deep interest in Mr. Parkin- 
son’s new photographic success and is said to 
have engaged Boston’s popular photographer 
to prepare a set of Autochrome slides of her 
valuable collection of paintings. From near 
and far workers are beseeching Mr. Parkinson 
to tell “‘how he does it.” 


PHOTO-ERA IN SCOTLAND 


I HAVE before me a copy of PHoTO-ERA, a 
high-class photographic magazine, published in 
Boston. The pictures are beautiful, and the let- 
ter-press attractive. My purpose, however, is to 
draw attention to an article on “The Witchery 
of the Sea,”’ by Mr. William Findlay, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Findlay has made the sea, in all its moods, a 
study, and has achieved some notable photo- 
graphic successes. His illustrations in the PHoTO- 
ERA are charming in tone and effect, and quite 
the daintiest work of the kind I have seen. The 
descriptive notes show that Mr. Findlay is also a 
very happy painter in words.— Evening Gazette, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHING TIME IS HERE 


With the wonderful AUTOCHROME PLATES it is as easily done as ordinary 


photography and costs only little more. 


NEW PRICES 


3 1-4 x 4, per box of 4 $1.50 
4 4 5 2.00 


Sx7 per box of 4 $2.50 
* 4.00 


NEW SIGMA for Speed-Photography, guaranteed at least twice faster than any other plate. 
SIMPLEX NON-HALATION PLATES discolor automatically in fixing-bath —list-prices not 


increased. 


BLUE-LABEL PLATES at popular prices. 


DIANOL, the simplest and best developer. 


We manufacture a larger variety of plates than any other concern in the world. Our products are 
backed by 30 years undisputed reputation. 


It will pay you to know them. 


LUMIERE N. A. CO., Ltd. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 


Factories: Burlington, Vt., and Lyons, France 


11 W. 27th St. 


For the SELTON For the 

Amateur Professional 
Self-Toning Papers have heretofore been 
considered good enough for Amateur use 
only, as they have not been up to the 


Professional Standard of Photographic 
Paper, until we introduced 


SELTONA 


LETO 


No Toning No Developing 
(FIX IN HYPO ONLY) 
A Matt Collodion Paper 
WILL NOT Curl, Crack 
or Blister 
MADE IN THREE GRADES 
MATT WHITE GLOSSY MAUVE 
and CREAM CRAYON MATT 


Sold by independent Dealers Everywhere 
or send 30 cents for trial package, any size, to 


J, L. Lewis, 379 Sixth Ave.,N.Y. 


Sole Trade Agents for the United States 


THE IMPROVED 


INVISIBLE BABY-HOLDER 
PRICE $7.50 


A 
& 
| 


Guaranteed It holds 
to save you children up 
time,temper, | to six years 
labor an 3 5 
plates. 


%, 


It is adjusted 


itionsan 
Easily ‘@ is the only 
adjusted to ractical 
any furniture 4 invisible 
or accessory Holder on 
in the studio. the market. 


For Sale by All Reliable Stock Houses, or 


POHLE-WERNER MFG. CO., Patentees and Makers 
Dept. D, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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@ Select a lens as you would a friend—with care, 
lest you be disappointed when putting it to a severe 
test, and find that the qualities which you supposed 
were there are lacking. 

@It is the remarkable speed, and the brilliant and 
accurate delineation of detail that differentiate the 


BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS NEW TESSAR 


from other photographic lenses. It will pay you to 
look into this matter—with care. 


PRISM IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE OF LENS 
INFORMATION. SEND FOR COPY. 
@ Our NAME ON A PHOTOGRAPHIC LENS, FIELD GLASS, MICROSCOPE, 


LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC OR ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT IS A 
MARK OF QUALITY. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
— 


Chicago Frankfort 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Measure Your Pocket 


Measure 


Filmplate 
Premo- 


Then you’ll understand what a real 
pocket camera is. 

Filmplate Premo can be carried in 
your ordinary coat pocket. It’slighter 
and more compact than an ordinary 
film camera and yet it takes films or 
plates with equal facility. 


Combines ground glass focus- 
ing with film convenience. When 
films are used, they are loaded in day- 
light and one or more can be removed 
at any time for development by tray 
or in the new Premo Film Pack Tank. 

When plates are used, they are 
loaded by means of the regular Premo 
double plate holder. 

Let us tell you more about this com- 
pact—light—efficient camera. 

X 4%, $24.00; 34 534, $26.50; 
4X5, $26.50. 

This model can also be fitted with 
the best anastigmat lenses. Prices 
shown in catalogue. 

Complete descriptive catalogue of this and 
fifty different styles and sizes of Premos, at 
the dealer’s, or mailed free on request. 
Rochester Optical Division 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
18 South Street Rochester, N. Y. 


With a Graflex there is no uncertainty, 


no guess work as to distances, 

no inaccurate focusing scale, 

no necessity for relying upon a 
microscopic “finder.” 


~ the image is seen right 
With a Graflex side me full size "a 
negative up to the instant of exposure. 

The specially constructed Focal Plane Shutter, 
which is part of the Graflex, works at any 
speed up to 1-1000 of a second. 

Roll Film, Film Pack or Plates may be used with 
Graflex Cameras. Catalog free at your dealer’s, or, 

Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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DAY’S WHITE PASTE | 


A thoroughly scientific paste for fine Photography and Artistic work 
WILL NOT SPOT because it IS ABSOLUTELY NEUTRAL 


It will not wrinkle the most delicate or curl the mounted 
pictures, and the particles are so fine pt ap sedi atom sticks. 

It is smooth as a cold cream, and stays in perfect condition till 
entirely used up. 


That is One Reason Why IT IS THE CHEAPEST 


ty IC. 10 
Pe HO HO ak Another reason is that you get more of it in a . Da 
ING ine fe) We half-pint, pint, and jars contain full 10, 20, 
0) A all 8, 15, 32 ounces). The 6b. and 12-Ib. pails give most for the money. 
; ‘MOND 6Ib. pails, $1.00. FREE SAMPLE to amateur or professional. 


N 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 70 Hamilton St., ALBANY, NEW YORK 


FOR RETOUCHING suy WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 
ion thi Se : | 
JOSEPH DION CRUCIBLE CO. Janey Cay. LOBCENER & NEWBY | 
| 
Apparatusand | LENSES | 


84 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


: WANTED — PHOTOGRAPHS — KODAK PICTURES 


S ample I r ee Good prices paid for novel and interesting photographs, any size : 
comic, artistic and chic poses, good animal pictures and comic, novel 
os and pathetie pictures of children. Send prints, which will be re- 
ig ust sen your ame turned if not wanted. Reference furnished if desired. 
M. K. BELL, Box 10, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 


Andaddress, and we will 
BOSTON send a specimen number 


of the best of cookery 
~ MAGAZINE magazines, edited by 


Janet McKenzie 
Hict, the culinary 
authority. 

Timely topics, useful 
recipes, and sensible 
rules for cooking and 
serving, augmented by 
lavish illustrations, 
Send at once, for this 
offer is limited. 

Address Department X i 

Boston CooKing-School Magazine i STON. 

(Agents wanted. Send to-day for liberal terms. 


© ULINABLY: SCIENCE 
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| Boston 
xo MAINE 


Every Vacationist 


should have one of these 
beautiful publications. It 
tells you what you want to 
know about 


Chat Summer Outing 


Send for it to-day, it’s FREE. Address 
Dep’t 5, Gen. Pass. Dept. B.& M. R. R., 
Boston, Mass. 


©. 4. FLANDERS, P.T.M. C.M. BURT,G.P.A. 


AEATION RESORTS, 


1000 WAYS AND SCHEMES 
TO ATTRACT TRADE 


Gathered from Actual 
Experiences of 
Successful Merchants 


There has never before 
been published anywhere 
in the world a book like 
this. It gives without any 
superfluous verbiage de- 
scriptions of over 1,900 
ideas and schemes that 
have been tried by suc- 
cessful retail merchants 
to bring people to their 
stores and to sell goods. 
If you try a new scheme 
every day,there will be in 
the book enough separate 
suggestions to last you 
nearly three years without 
repeating a single one. The book is the result of slow and 
caretul observation by trained writers extending over a 
period of more than five years. 

Every one of the fourteen chapters in the book contains 
nearly a hundred doses of practical business medicine. One 
retailer writes, “[ have already tried two orthree ofthe ideas 
suggested in your book, and was greatly pleased and sur- 
prised at the increased trade they brought to our store.” 

Mechanically alone the book is worth a good deal more 
thanis asked forit. Init there are over 200 pages, 9 1-2x7; 
it is printed on the best of paper and is bound in a handsome , 
ornamented cover. It is, moreover, handsomely illustrated 


’ with half-tone and line engravings, among which are full- 


page beauty pictures from original photographs of many of 
the handsomest women in the world. 208 pages, 120 illus- 
trations, Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


SPATULA PUBLISHING CO.,!4.Sudbury Bldg. 


Boston ass. 


THE SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF MARINE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Appearing in each issue of YACHTING will interest you. Ask your. newsdealer for the 
current issue. Price, 25 cents per copy, $3.00 per year. 


A 
WATKINS 
BEE 
EXPOSURE- 
METER 
FREE 


OR a limited time we will 

send a Watkins Bee Expo- 
sure-Meter absolutely free to 
each reader of PHoro-Fra Mac- 
AZINE sending us his subscrip- 
tion to Yachting for one year. 
SEND IN YOUR $3.00 TO- 
DAY. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York 
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Fraudulent Advertisements 


HILE the main object of the publisher of PHoTo-Era has been the 
advancement of pictorial photography by suitable methods, he has 


had at heart the interests and welfare of the deserving worker — 
amateur or professional. To this end he printed, not long ago, a statement, offer- 
ing to furnish, gratuitously, what information he could obtain regarding any 
firm or individual catering to the needs of the craft. This obviously included 
concerns of doubtful or even fraudulent character, and numerous are the in- 
stances where practitioners have profited by the opportunity thus furnished. 

Not only this, but since the advent of the new régime PHoTo-ERA has stead- 
fastly refused to accept advertisements unless convinced of the business-integrity 
and financial responsibility of the applicant. For this reason not a few schemes 
calculated to take unfair advantage of the photographer, such as business prop- 
ositions, prize-offers, lens-deals, etc., were promptly declined. Several post- 
card concerns — ostentatious and alluring — when found to be unmitigated 
frauds, also failed of an appearance in PHoTo-ERA. A like fate awaits all at- 
tempts to engage the interest or support, in any form, of this magazine in behalf 
of any plan to defraud the photographer. The amateur has been an easy mark 
too long, parting permanently, as he has, with favorite prints in response to allur- 
ing offers from some unscrupulous advertiser; and the professional has suffered 
no less severely, though by different methods. 

It is the determination of PHoTo-ERa to protect its subscribers against the 
wiles of the photographic impostor, and this can be accomplished in no more 
effective way than by recognizing only those applicants for space whose integrity 
and responsibility cannot be questioned. In pursuing such a course in the in- 
terests of subscribers, as well as advertisers, the publisher of PHoto-ERA cannot 
avoid making enemies or incurring pecuniary loss; but such considerations are 
completely outweighed by the moral consciousness of observing a high principle. 
Is there not also satisfaction in being able to refute the oft-repeated, slanderous 
allegation — the key-note of debased politics — that ‘every man has his price” ? 

Profitable Advertising hits the nail on the head when it says: “The methods 
of the frauds are simple and almost always the same. They advertise something 
for nothing. They know that if they can get their lying ‘ads’ published they can 
get the money of the dupes. They know also that there are as many dupes among 
the publishers as anywhere, so they steal space from publishers in order to steal 
money from readers of the publishers’ journals. . . . It is pitiful that journals 
will persist in donating their space to swindlers, to their own financial loss and 
to the degradation of the noble profession of advertising. But it is more than 
pitiful that journals will persist in lending themselves to the furtherance of the 
schemes of robbers— it is criminal.” — Editorial, Photo-Era Magazine jor A pril. 
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KORONA CAMERAS 


Always’represent the highest standard of 
camera quality. If carefully examined 
they will win your approbation by their 
perfection in every detail and the many 
little features which give them their indi- 
viduality. Koronas are famous for their 
lens equipments and they are sold at very 
reasonable prices, fitted with our 


TURNER-REICH 
CONVERTIBLE ANASTIGMAT f. 6.8 
The Perfect American Lens 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 
765 Clinton Ave., So., Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHERING’S PYRO 


IS THE BEST DEVELOPER 
WHY ? BECAUSE it gives beautiful 


gradations; its use is economi- 
cal; it need not stain plate or fingers, and 
is adapted to all kinds of exposures 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL IN RED ON 
EVERY PACKAGE 


REGISTERED. 
EVERY DEALER SELLS IT 


Cash Paid for Artistic Photographs of 
Musical Subjects 


SUITABLE FOR REPRODUCTION BY THE HALF-TONE PROGCESS 


1. Portraits of famous composers and executants not 
hitherto published. 

Homes of famous musicians, exterior and interior, 

Buildings identified with music, exterior and interior. 

Famous musical paintings, statuary, etc. 


nA w vn 


Musical instruments, curiosities, antiquities. 


Photographs not suitable promptly returned if accompanied by the necessary postage. 


Children in music. - 

Posings to portray musical ideas, 

Caricatures. 

Musical types (old fiddlers, etc, ) 

Illustrating European travel in places of historic mu- 
sical interest. 


Address 


THE NUSICIAN, Boston, Nass. 


The leading American monthly musical magazine, live, up-to-date, for the teacher, student, and 


every one interested in music; the latest musical news; many illustrations; 24 pages of vocal and 


instrumental music in each issue. 


$1.50 PER YEAR. 


On Save at News-sTanps. 


Send for sample copy. 


OLIVER DITSON CONPANY, 150 Tremont St., Boston, Nass. 
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HE FINE HALF-TONE PRINTING which has ap- 
peared in PHoTo-ERA during the past year is indica- 
tive of our finely-equipped printing-plant and skilled men. 


Unique and Distinctive 


Pamphlets, Catalogs, and Programs 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Secretaries of photographic and other associations are urged 
to correspond with us regarding their needs. 


Seventy-four India Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


LENSES 
COLLINEAR Series III, F 6.8 
No. 3 Special and No. 4 for KOD AK 
DYNAR No.3 Special 
For No. 3a and No. 4 KODA 
HELIAR 
shutter work and REFLEX CAMERAS 
THE BEST FOR AMATEURS 


Write for catalog 


VOIGTLANDER New York 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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| THE GOERZ DAGOR 


F 6.8 


Is not a new lens and to this day remains unexcelled. You are not experi- 
menting in purchasing this lens. Its construction is recognized by experts 
to be the acme of optical perfection. 


It is the Lens of the Critic 


KODAK PICTURES are improved a hundred-fold by its use. The Speed and 


Ideal definition obtained with a «*Goerz Lens’’ are due to its symmetrical construction and its high 


workmanship. 

Before purchasing a lens try a «*Goerz’’ and compare results with other makes. We shall 
be pleased to send on request our catalog describing these and other lenses. 

Our de Luxe Catalog, containing full, illustrated description of our Lenses, Shutters, 
Cameras, Binoculars, Telescopic Gun-Sights, etc., etc., will be mailed upon receipt of nine cents 


for postage. 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 


Chicago, IIl. New York San Francisco, Cal. 
| 1514 Heyworth Bldg. 52 East Union Square 703 Call Bldg. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


A POCKETFUL OF QUALITY. 


‘Well, I guess I’ll have to leave 
you at home’’—How often have you 
thus addressed your ‘‘ eight by ten”’ 
or the old faithful ‘‘ five by seven,”’ 
when starting on some outing where 
every inch of space and ounce in 
weight counted. 

If one could only condense all the 
valuable features of rapid lens equip- 
ment, and the other good qualities of 
the larger instruments into a ‘‘slip in 
most anywhere’’ camera, one could 
rest secure that no picture taking 
opportunity would be missed. 

The new No. 1A. Folding Pocket 
Kodak Special meets exactly these 
requirements. 

Never before has there been so 
much quality put into so small a 
camera—every feature has been care- 
fully considered—the size of the pic- 
ture it takes, 2%4 by 4¥% inches, is 
large enough for pleasing contact 
prints, and small enough to render 
the production of an exceedingly 
compact instrument possible. It is 


hardly larger than the original No. 
1A, and combines all its simplicity of 
operation with absolutely the highest 
grade lens equipment. 

Measuring but two inches in thick- 
ness, and less than four inches in 
width, and weighing but twenty three 
ounces the No. 1A. Folding Pocket 
Kodak Special is truly a pocketful of 
quality. 


THE PRICE. 


No. 1A. Folding Pocket Kodak 
Special, with Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens and F. P. K. Automatic 
Shutter, - - 

Ditto, with No. 1A B. & L. Auto- 
matic Shutter and B. & L. 
Zeiss Tessar Lens, Series II B. 
No. 4/7. 6. - 

Ditto, with Kodak Automatic or B. 

L. Automatic shutter and 
Goerz Dagor Lens Series III 
No. o. f. 6. 8, - 

Ditto, with Kodak Automatic Shut- 
ter, and B. & L. Plastigmat 
Lens, No. 1.6.8, - - 

Ditto, with B. & L. Automatic Shut- 
ter and Isostigmar Lens Series 
II No. 3A. f 6. 3, - 35-35 


$15.00 


46.90 


50.85 


47-40 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


TANK TALK. 


We want to induce every Amateur 
photographer to at least try the tank 
method of development—not so much 
because we manufacture tanks for the 
development of roll film and for dry 
plates but because the tank system in- 
sures the highest possible percentage 
of good results. It is a strictly busi- 
ness proposition with us, the easier 
and simpler we make the securing of 
good results, the more popular the 
whole Kodak system of picture mak- 
ing becomes, Thereremainsno argu- 
ment against the time and temperature 
theory, the foundation of the tank sys- 
tem of development. Photographers 
everywhere are using and enthusiasti- 
cally endorsing the tank—Tank Devel- 
opmentisasuccess. Theconvenience 
of the method is self evident, the dark 
room absolutely doneaway with when 
developing roll film, and employed 
only for loading, and for washing 
before fixing, with plates. 

The convenience of tank develop- 
ment must appeal to everyone, but 
back of convenience is the still greater 
consideration of economy. 

It saves time as you may develop a 
full roll of film or a dozen plates at 
once. It saves films and plates as it 
insures the highest percentage of good 
printing negatives, and lastly, it saves 
space as any one of the tank outfits 
may be stowed handily in a corner of 
your suit case, ready for instant service 
on your vacationtrips. The fact that 
the entire process of tank development 
is automatic, places the merest novice 
on a par with the expert, and at the 
same time protects both novice and 
expert from accidents such as light fog 
or scratches. 


Every rol! of Eastman 
film has **‘ Kodak” on 
the spool end. 


Eastman Kodak Company | 


“THE MODERN 
WAY 
IN PICTURE 
MAKING” 


The best book for the ama- 
teur ever written. Helps the 
novice to start right and the 
experienced to stay right. 
Nearly two hundred beau- 
tifully illustrated pages. 


BOUND IN CLOTH 
One Dollar 


All Dealers 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER. N. Y.. The Kodak City. 


The Eastman Plate Tank 


Is the most Economical and Convenient 
Device for the Employment of the Time 
and Temperature Method of Development. 


Both tank and plate rack made of nickeled brass so that fixing 
may be carried on without removing plates from tank. The simple 
loading device permits the loading of twelve plates in a few seconds 
without scratching or marring. 


THE PRICE 

Eastman Plate Tank, 4 x 5, including Solution Cup, Plate Rack and Loading { 

Block, - - - - - - - $3.50 
Ditto, 5x 7, - - - - 4.50 
Kit for 4x 5 Tank, to take 3% x 4% plates, - - - - - - 50 at 
Kit for 5x 7 Tank, to take 4% x 6% plates, - - - - - - .75 
Eastman Plate Tank Developer Powders, 4x 5, per package of one-half dozen, .20 
Ditto, 5x 7, per package of one-half dozen, - - e - - - 35 
Kodak Acid Fixing Powder, per pound package, - - - - - .25 
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That neat, professional finish— 


KODAK 
DRY MOUNTING 
TISSUE 


holds the print flat and 


firm, even on thin mounts 


—Just press with a hot iron. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
All Dealers. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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For the Vacation: 


VELOX 


POST CARDS 


Printing them is easier than writing 
letters, is more interesting to you and 
will delight the friends at home. 


Eight Speeds and Surfaces. 
20 Cents per Dozen at Your Dealers. 


Nepera Division, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO: 


Velox Booklet free at 
the dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
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